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PREFACE 


The  teaching  of  History  like  the  teaching  of  most 
school  subjects  has  undergone  a  radical  change  of 
late  years.  No  longer  is  the  pupil  compelled  to  spend 
his  history  lesson  in  the  unwilling  acquirement  of 
dates  and  isolated  facts.  He  is  now  expected  to  catch 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  period  he  is  studying, 
to  feel  something  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  men 
he  reads  about  moved  and  had  their  being.  To  help 
him-  in  this  desirable  pursuit  he  visits  historic  build- 
ings and  scenes;  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes  and 
touches  with  his  own  hands — in  spite  of  the  official 
request  not  to  do  so — actual  objects  of  historic  interest 
that  are  to  be  found  in  every  museum.  Coats  of  mail, 
spear- heads,  swords,  cross-bows,  articles  of  dress, 
furniture,  &c,  all  teach  him  something;  and  when 
the  actual  objects  themselves  are  unapproachable,  he 
can  obtain  photographs  of  them  which  are  almost  as 
instructive.  But  his  knowledge  of  these  things  is 
generally  derived  from  what  he  has  read  in  his  history 
book  or  reader.  Surely  it  is  only  logical  to  let  him 
read  for  himself  (whenever  it  is  possible)  the  words  of 
the  men  who  first  told  the  tale.  These  little  volumes 
are  an  attempt  to  enable  him  to  do  this.  They  include 
selections  from  original  and  (wherever  possible)  con- 
temporary sources,  illustrating  the  chief  events  and 
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characters  in  English  History,  and  arranged  chrono- 
logically. The  editors  have  endeavoured  to  include 
only  such  extracts  as  are  either  interesting  in  them- 
selves or  in  their  connection  with  some  important 
event  or  person. 

Short  notices  of  the  sources  from  which  selections 
are  made,  and  a  list  of  historical  tales  relating  to  the 
period,  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 

The  Editors  have  to  acknowledge  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  following  for  their  kind  permission  to 
include  certain  extracts: — Miss  Clara  L.  Thomson, 
for  the  version  of  "The  Battle  of  Maldon  "  from  her 
First  Book  in  English  Literature ;  Messrs.  Geo.  Bell 
&  Sons,  for  selections  from  Bohn's  translation  of 
Asser's  Life  of  Alfred;  Mr.  Alexander  Moring,  for 
Alfred's  "Letter  to  Bishop  Waerferth "  from  his 
Kings'  Letters.  They  have  to  thank  the  Publishers 
for  the  comprehensive  series  of  illustrations,  which 
add  considerably  to  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the 
books;  and,  lastly,  they  are  very  grateful  for  the 
assistance  and  advice  they  have  received  from  their 
friends  Mr.  W.  G.  S.  Thornton  and  Mr.  N.  L.  Frazer 
in  the  preparation  of  the  books. 

R.  B.  M. 
E.  J.  B. 
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I      Readings  in  English  History 


i.    Caesar's  Landing  (b.c.  55) 

[C^sar:   Gallic  War] 

[Caesar  gives  two  reasons  for  his  invasion  of  Britain :  revenge 
—because  the  Britons  had  afforded  help  to  the  various  Gallic 
tribes  who  had  fought  against  him ;  and  curiosity — since  so  little 
was  really  known  about  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  Before 
setting  sail  himself  he  sends  Volusenus  to  find  out  what  he  can 
about  the  island.  The  latter  returns  very  little  the  wiser  for  his 
visit,  and  accordingly  Caesar  sails  with  his  fleet  on  the  night  of 
August  26,  reaches  Britain,  and,  having  found  a  suitable  place, 
brings  his  fleet  to  a  stand,  and  prepares  to  land  his  troops.] 

But  the  barbarians,  perceiving  our  design, 
sent  in  advance  their  cavalry  and  chariots, 
which  they  most  frequently  employ,  and,  fol- 
lowing with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  tried  to 
oppose  our  landing,  which  was  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  for  many  reasons.  Our  ships 
were  too  large  to  be  brought  to  in  any  but 
deep  water.  Our  soldiers,  who  were  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  place,  and,  moreover,  had 
their  hands  encumbered,  and  were  laden  with 
the  heavy  weight  of  their  armour,  had  almost 
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at  one  and  the  same  time  to  leap  from  the 
ships,  stand  steady  amidst  the  breakers,  and 
do  battle  with  the  foe;  whilst  the  enemy,  fight- 
ing on  firm  ground,  or  advancing  only  a  little 
way  into  the  sea,  having  the  free  use  of  their 
limbs,  and  knowing  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
boldly  hurled  their  weapons,  and  spurred 
on  their  trained  horses.  Our  soldiers  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  these  manoeuvres, 
and,  being  without  experience  in  fighting  of 
this  kind,  did  not  show  the  same  quickness 
and  dash  as  they  were  wont  to  display  in 
battles  on  dry  land. 

Caesar  saw  this,  and  ordered  some  galleys 
(which  were  more  easily  propelled  and  steered 
than  the  transports)  to  advance  a  little  nearer 
the  shore  than  the  latter,  in  order  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  the  flank,  and,  by  means  of  their 
engines,  slings,  and  arrows,  to  compel  them  to 
retire  a  little.  This  manoeuvre  proved  very 
helpful  to  our  soldiers,  for,  what  with  their 
surprise  at  the  novel  appearance  of  the  war- 
galleys,  the  movement  of  the  oars,  and  the 
strangeness  of  the  engines,  the  barbarians 
halted  and  then  retreated  a  space.  But  as 
our  soldiers  still  hesitated  to  spring  into  the 
sea,  chiefly  because  of  the  depth  of  the  water, 
the  standard  -  bearer  of  the  Tenth  Legion, 
having     prayed     to     the     gods     for     success, 


Caesar's  landing 


shouted:  "  Leap  in,  comrades,  unless  it  be 
your  wish  to  betray  the  Roman  eagle  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  for  myself,  I  am 
determined  to  do  my  duty  to  Caesar  and  the 
Commonwealth".  Immediately  he  jumped  into 
the  sea,  and  advanced  with  the  eagle  against 
the  enemy.  Then  our  men,  urging  one  another 
to  prevent  so  great  a  disgrace,  one  and  all 
leapt  from  the  ship  into  the  sea.  All  the  men 
in  the  nearest  ships  followed  at  once,  and  ap- 
proached the  enemy. 

Both  sides  showed  the  greatest  bravery; 
but  our  soldiers,  who  could  neither  keep  their 
ranks,  nor  get  firm  footing,  nor  follow  their 
proper  standards,  because  all  had  leapt  pell- 
mell  from  the  ships  and  followed  the  first 
standard  they  met  with,  were  thrown  into 
great  confusion.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  enemy,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  shallows,  saw  our  men  coming  one  by 
one  from  the  ships,  they  spurred  on  their 
horses  and  attacked  them  at  a  disadvantage, 
many  against  few;  whilst  others  harassed  them 
with  darts  from  the  flank.  Caesar,  seeing  this, 
gave  orders  for  the  skiffs  to  be  manned,  and 
for  reinforcements  to  be  taken  to  those  who 
were  hard  pressed.  By  this  means  the  first 
rank  of  our  men  got  firm  footing,  and  the 
rest   followed ;    then   they  charged    the   enemy 
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and  routed  them.  However,  as  the  cavalry 
had  been  unable  to  reach  the  island,  further 
pursuit  was  impossible. 


2.  Description  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Britain  (circa  b.c.  55) 

[Cesar:  Gallic  War] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Britain, 
according"  to  tradition,  are  natives  of  the  soil; 
those  of  the  sea-board,  invaders,  who  crossed 
from  Belgium  to  plunder  and  fight,  and  when 
the  war  was  over  remained  and  began  to  settle 
in  the  country.  The  land  is  thickly  populated : 
the  houses,  which  are  numerous,  resemble  those 
in  Gaul,  and  there  are  large  herds  of  cattle. 
Both  a  copper  and  a  golden  coinage  are  in  use, 
and  in  addition  iron  bars  of  a  definite  weight 
are  used  instead  of  money.  Tin  is  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  iron  in  the  parts 
near  the  coast,  but  only  in  small  quantities. 
The  copper  which  they  use  is  imported  from 
abroad.  There  is  wood  of  all  sorts,  except  the 
beech  and  the  fir.  They  consider  it  a  sin  to 
taste  the  flesh  of  the  hare,  or  the  hen,  or  the 
goose;  they  keep  these  animals  for  amusement. 
The  climate  is  more  temperate  than  that  of 
Gaul,     the    frosts    being    less     intense.      The 
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people  of  Kent  are  by  far  the  most  civilized  of 
all ;  their  territory  is  entirely  maritime,  and  in 
customs  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
them  and  the  Gauls,  The  inhabitants  of  the 
interior,  generally  speaking-,  do  not  sow  corn, 
but  live  on  milk  and  flesh,  and  wear  skins  for 
clothing*.  All  the  Britons  dye  themselves  with 
woad,  which  gives  a  blue  colour,  and  thus  they 
render  their  appearance  more  dreadful  in  battle. 
They  wear  their  hair  long,  but  shave  every 
portion  of  the  body  except  the  head  and  upper 
lip. 

3.  The  Druids 

[C/esar:  Gallic  War] 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  in  Gaul  who 
are  held  in  honour;  of  these  the  Nobles  are  one, 
the  Druids  are  the  other.  These  Druids  have 
charge  of  all  religious  services,  deal  with  all 
sacrifices  both  public  and  private,  and  are  the 
authorities  on  all  matters  of  conscience.  To 
them  come  many  youths  for  study  and  training, 
by  whom  they  are  held  in  great  honour.  For 
they  settle  almost  all  disputes,  public  and 
private;  and  has  any  crime  been  committed  or 
murder  done,  or  is  there  a  dispute  concerning 
a  bequest  or  landed  property,  it  is  they  who  are 
arbiters,  and  the  judges  of  rewards  or  penalties. 
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If  any  private  individual  or  any  state  does  not 
abide  by  their  judgment  they  forbid  their  atten- 
dance at  the  sacrifices  [i.e.  excommunicate 
them],  which  amongst  them  is  considered  an 
extreme   penalty.     Whoever   is   thus   forbidden 


Druids,  from  a  bas-relief  found  at  Autun1 


is  looked  upon  as  an  impious  and  abandoned 
person;  all  men  shrink  from  him,  and  shun  his 
approach  and  conversation,  in  dread  of  meeting 

1  The  figure  crowned  with  a  coronal  of  oak  leaves  (without  which, 
or  some  such  symbol,  no  act  of  their  mysteries  could  be  performed), 
and  bearing  a  sceptre,  is  conjectured  to  represent  an  arch-Druid. 
The  other  figure  holds  in  his  hand  a  crescent,  equivalent  to  the  form 
of  the  moon  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month,  which  was  the  period 
ordained  for  the  ceremony  of  cutting  the  mistletoe. 
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with  some  misfortune  owing  to  the  contact. 
Moreover,  they  are  outside  the  pale  of  justice, 
and  no  honour  or  esteem  is  shown  to  them. 

At  the  head  of  all  the  Druids  is  one  man,  who 
possesses  the  greatest  power  amongst  them. 
On  his  death,  if  there  happens  to  be  any  man 
of  higher  rank  than  the  rest,  he  succeeds,  or 
if  several  are  equal 
a  vote  of  the  Druids 
is  taken;  sometimes 
even  the  succession 
to  the  high -priest- 
hood is  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  arms. 
At  a  certain  time  of 
the  year  all  assemble 
at  a  holy  place,  to 
which  all  who  have 
disputes  come  and 
submit  to  their  judg- 
ments   and    awards. 

It  is  believed  that  this  system  of  religion  had 
its  origin  in  Britain  and  was  brought  thence 
into  Gaul;  even  now  those  who  wish  to  make 
a  deep  study  of  it  usually  go  to  Britain  for  the 
purpose. 


Druid  Collar,  or  Gorget  of  Gold,  found 
in  Ireland1 


1  This  article  is  supposed  to  have  been  worn  on  the  neck  of  the 
judge  when  on  the  bench,  and  it  was  believed  it  would  choke  him  if 
he  gave  unjust  judgment. 
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The  Druids  do  not  go  to  war  nor  pay  taxes 
with  the  rest  of  the  people,  but  have  exemption 
from  military  service  and  taxation  of  every  kind. 
Drawn  by  these  privileges,  many  come  forward 
voluntarily  to  be  trained  as  Druids,  while 
many  are  sent  by  their  parents  and  relations. 
They  learn  by  heart  many  verses,  so  that  some 
men  spend  twenty  years  at  their  training. 
They  think  it  wrong  to  commit  these  verses 
to  writing,  although  in  other  matters,  as,  for 
instance,  in  public  and  private  accounts,  they 
make  use  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  There  are, 
in  my  opinion,  two  reasons  for  this  rule :  they 
do  not  wish  their  learning  to  become  common 
property,  nor  their  pupils  to  trust  wholly  to 
books,  to  the  neglect  of  their  memory.  For  it 
often  happens  that  when  they  have  books  as 
a  prop  to  memory,  men  neglect  it,  and  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  anything  by  heart. 
They  are  chiefly  anxious  to  impress  the  belief 
that  the  soul  does  not  die  with  the  body,  but 
passes  into  another  body;  and  they  look  upon 
this  doctrine  as  a  great  stimulus  to  a  virtuous 
life,  since  men  no  longer  hold  death  in  any 
dread.  They  discuss,  too,  astronomy;  the 
size  of  the  universe  and  the  world ;  the  essence 
of  things;  the  power  and  influence  of  the  gods; 
and  teach  their  conclusions  to  their  pupils. 
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4.  The  Druids 

[Pliny:  Natural  History] 

The    Druids,    who   are    the    Magi    of   Gaul, 
esteem  nothing  more  sacred  than  the  mistletoe, 
and  the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  if  only 
it    be   an    oak.       Indeed,    they   select 

groves  of  oak,  and 
use  their  leaves  in 
all  their  sacred 
rites,  so  that  the 
very  name  of 
Druids  may  seem 
to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  name 
for  oak.  Every- 
thing which  grows 
upon  these  trees  is 
considered  by  them 
as  sent  from  heaven, 
and  a  sign  that  the 
tree  is  chosen  by 
the  Deity  Himself. 
But  the  mistletoe  is  very  rare  to  find,  and 
in  places  where  it  grows  is  sought  with 
great    eagerness,    particularly  on    the    6th 

1  The  mistletoe,  Viscum  album,  is  a  common  parasite  of  apple-trees 
and  others,  but  the  sacred  mistletoe  of  the  Druids,  growing  on  an 
oak,  is  rare. 


Mistletoe  Plant,1  and  Golden  Hook 
with  which  it  was  cut 
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moon,  because  it  then  has  abundance  of 
strength,  though  not  yet  half  of  its  full  size. 
They  call  it  by  a  name  which  in  their  language 
signifies  "The  All-Healer";  and  when  they 
have  made  ready  their  sacrifices  and  bouquets 
under  the  tree,  they  bring  up  two  white  bulls, 
whose  horns  are  then  bound  for  the  first  time. 
A  priest  clothed  in  a  white  robe  ascends  the 
tree,  and  with  a  golden  pruning-knife  lops  off 
the  bough,  which  is  caught  in  a  white  cloth. 
Then  they  sacrifice  the  victims,  praying  that 
God  may  prosper  the  gift  to  all  who  shall  par- 
take of  it;  for  they  believe  that,  by  using  it  as 
a  drink,  barren  animals  are  rendered  fruitful, 
and  all  kinds  of  poisons  are  deprived  of  their 
harmful  power. 


5.  Britain  under  Agricola  (circa  a.d.  84) 

[Tacitus:  Agricola] 

In  order  to  reclaim  the  natives  from  that 
rude  and  unsettled  mode  of  life  which  prompted 
them  to  war  upon  each  other,  Agricola  lost 
no  opportunity  of  urging  the  Britons  to  build 
temples,  courts  of  justice,  and  dwelling-houses. 
He  was  quick  to  bestow  praise  upon  those  who 
carried  out  his  wishes,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  reprimand  such  as  were  slow  to  follow  his 
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advice,  and  in  this  way  he  created  a  spirit  of 
rivalry.  He  was  also  careful  to  provide  a 
liberal  education  for  the  sons  of  the  chieftains, 
for  he  soon  learned  to  prefer  the  natural  genius 
of  the  Britons  to  the  more  superficial  attainments 
of  the  Gauls.  The  result  of  this  wise  measure 
was  seen  in  the  desire  of  those  who  had  looked 
with  disdain  upon  the  Roman  tongue  to  become 
proficient  in  its  use.  No  sooner  had  the 
Britons  learned  to  speak  like  Romans  than 
they  desired  to  dress  according  to  the  Roman 
fashion,  and  the  toga  was  frequently  seen. 
At  length  they  gradually  began  to  develop  a 
taste  for  those  luxuries  which  open  the  door 
to  vice — porticoes,  baths,  and  the  elegance  and 
extravagance  of  the  table;  all  of  which,  because 
they  knew  no  better,  they  deemed  mere  polite- 
ness, whilst  in  reality  it  constituted  a  part  of 
their  slavery. 


6.  Christianity  in  Britain 

[GlLDAS] 

Meanwhile  these  islands,  stiff  with  cold  and 
frost,  and  in  a  distant  region  of  the  world, 
remote  from  the  visible  sun,  received  the 
beams  of  light,  that  is,  the  holy  precepts  of 
Christ,  the  true  Sun,  at  the  latter  part,  as  we 

(  B  597  )  B 
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know,  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  .  .  . 
These  rays  of  light  were  received  with  luke- 
warm minds  by  the  inhabitants,  but  they 
nevertheless  took  root  among  some  of  them 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  until  the  nine 
years'  persecution  of  the  tyrant  Diocletian, 
when  the  churches  throughout  the  whole  world 
were  overthrown,  when  all  the  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  which  could  be  found  were 
burned  in  the  streets,  and  the  chosen  pastors 
of  God's  flock  were  butchered,  together  with 
their  innocent  sheep,  in  order  that  not  a 
vestige,  if  possible,  of  Christ's  religion  might 
remain  in  some  provinces.  What  disgraceful 
flights  then  took  place — what  slaughter  and 
death  inflicted  by  way  of  punishment — what 
dreadful  apostasies  of  religion;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  what  glorious  crowns  of  martyrdom 
then  were  won,  the  history  of  the  Church  in- 
forms us. 


7.  The  Picts  and  the  Scots 
(circa  a.d.  440) 

[Bede] 

Rome  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  the  year 
from  its  foundation,  1164.  Then  the  Romans 
ceased  to  rule  in  Britain,  almost  four  hundred 
and    seventy    years    after    Caius    Julius    Caesar 
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entered  the  island.  From  that  time  Britain, 
destitute  of  armed  soldiers,  suffered  many  years 
under  two  very  savage  nations,  the  Scots 
from  the  west  and  the  Picts  from  the  north. 
On  account  of  the  irruption  of  these  nations, 
the  Britons  sent  messengers  to  Rome  with 
letters  in  mournful  manner  praying  for  help. 
An  armed  legion  was  immediately  sent  them 
which,  arriving  in  the  island  and  engaging 
the  enemy,  slew  a  great  multitude  of  them, 
drove  the  rest  out  of  the  territories  of  their 
allies,  and,  having  delivered  them  from  their 
cruel  oppressors,  advised  them  to  build  a  wall 
between  the  two  seas  across  the  island,  to 
keep  off  the  enemy;  and  thus  they  returned 
home  in  triumph.  The  islanders  raised  the 
wall,  not  of  stone,  as  having  no  one  capable 
of  such  a  work,  but  sods.  It  was  of  little 
use,  although  it  was  drawn  for  many  miles 
between  the  two  bays  or  inlets  of  the  sea 
that  divided  the  Picts  and  Scots  from  the 
Britons.   .   .   . 

But  the  former  enemies,  when  they  perceived 
the  Roman  soldiers  had  gone,  immediately 
coming  by  sea,  broke  into  the  borders,  and, 
like  men  mowing  ripe  corn,  bore  down  all 
before  them.  Hereupon  messengers  were 
again  sent  to  Rome  imploring  aid ;  .  .  .  and 
a   legion   was   accordingly   despatched,    which, 
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arriving  unexpectedly  in  the  autumn,  made 
great  slaughter  of  the  enemy.  Then  the  Ro- 
mans declared  to  the  Britons  that  they  could 
not  in  future  undertake  such  troublesome  ex- 
peditions for  their  sake,  advising  them  rather  to 
handle  their  weapons  like  men;  .  .  .  and,  think- 
ing it  might  be  of  some  help  to  them,  they  built 
a  strong  stone  wall  from  sea  to  sea  in  a  straight 
line  between  the  towns  that  had  been  there 
built  for  fear  of  the  enemy,  and  not  far  from 
the  trench  of  Severus.  This  famous  wall, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen,  was  built  at  the 
public  and  private  expense,  the  Britons  also 
lending  their  assistance.  It  is  eight  feet  in 
breadth,  and  twelve  in  height,  in  a  straight 
line  from  east  to  west.  This  being  finished, 
they  gave  the  dispirited  people  good  advice, 
with  patterns  to  furnish  them  with  arms.  Be- 
sides, they  built  towers  on  the  sea-coast  to 
the  southward,  where  their  ships  were,  be- 
cause there  too  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians 
were  feared ;  and  so  took  leave  of  their  friends, 
never  to  return  again. 

After  their  departure  the  Picts  and  Scots 
speedily  returned,  and,  growing  more  confident 
than  they  had  been  before,  occupied  all  the 
northern  and  farthest  part  of  the  island  as  far 
as  to  the  wall. 

Hereupon  a  timorous  guard  was  placed  upon 
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the  wall,  where  they  pined  away  day  and  night 
in  the  utmost  fear.  On  the  other  side,  the 
enemy  attacked  them  with  hooked  weapons, 
by  which  the  cowardly  defenders  were  dragged 
from  the  wall  and  dashed  against  the  ground. 
At  last  the  Britons,  forsaking  their  cities  and 
wall,  took  to  flight  and  were  dispersed.  The 
enemy  pursued,  and  the  slaughter  was  greater 
than  on  any  former  occasion,  for  the  wretched 
natives  were  torn  in  pieces  by  their  enemies 
as  lambs  are  torn  by  wild  beasts.  Finally, 
they  saved  themselves  from  starvation  only  by 
robbing  and  plundering  one  another,  till  the 
whole  country  was  left  destitute  of  food,  ex- 
cept such  as  could  be  procured  in  the  chase. 


8.  The  Coming  of  the  Saxons  (a.d.  449) 

[GlLDAS] 

Again,  therefore,  the  wretched  remnant, 
sending  to  ^tius,  a  powerful  Roman  citizen, 
address  him  as  follows:  "To  /Etius,  now 
consul  for  the  third  time:  the  groans  of  the 
Britons".  And  again,  a  little  farther,  thus: 
"The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea;  the  sea 
throws  us  back  to  the  barbarians :  thus  two 
modes  of  death  await  us ;  we  are  either  slain 
or  drowned ".      The   Romans,   however,   could 
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not  assist  them.  .  .  .  Then  all  the  councillors, 
together  with  that  proud  tyrant  Vortigern,  the 
British  king,  were  so  blinded  that,  as  a  pro- 
tection to  their  country,  they  sealed  its  doom 
by  inviting  among  them  (like  wolves  into  the 
sheep-fold)  the  fierce  and  impious  Saxons,  a 
race  hateful  both  to  God  and  men,  to  repel 
the  invasions  of  the  northern  nations.  No- 
thing was  ever  so  pernicious  to  our  country, 
nothing  was  ever  so  unlucky.  What  palpable 
darkness  must  have  enveloped  their  minds — 
darkness  desperate  and  cruel !  Those  very 
people  whom,  when  absent,  they  dreaded  more 
than  death  itself,  were  invited  to  reside,  as 
one  may  say,  under  the  self-same  roof.  .  .  . 
A  multitude  of  whelps  came  forth  from  the 
lair  of  this  barbaric  lioness,  in  three  cyuls, 
as  they  call  them,  that  is,  in  three  ships  of 
war,  with  their  sails  wafted  by  the  wind  and 
with  omens  and  prophecies  favourable;  for  it 
was  foretold  by  a  certain  soothsayer  among 
them  that  they  should  occupy  the  country  to 
which  they  were  sailing  three  hundred  years, 
and  half  of  that  time,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  should  plunder  and  despoil  the  same. 
They  first  landed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  by  the  invitation  of  the  unlucky  king, 
and  there  fixed  their  sharp  talons,  apparently 
to    fight    in    favour   of   the    island,    but,    alas! 
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more  truly  against  it.  Their  mother-land,  find- 
ing her  first  brood  thus  successful,  sends  forth 
a  larger  company  of  her  wolfish  offspring, 
which,  sailing  over,  join  themselves  to  their 
comrades.  The  barbarians,  being  thus  intro- 
duced as  soldiers  into  the  island,  obtain  an 
allowance  of  provisions,  which  for  some  time 
being  plentifully  bestowed,  stopped  their  dog- 
gish mouths.  Yet  they  complain  that  their 
monthly  supplies  are  not  furnished  in  sufficient 
abundance,  and  they  industriously  aggravate 
each  occasion  of  quarrel,  saying  that  unless 
more  liberality  is  shown  them,  they  will  break 
the  treaty  and  plunder  the  whole  island.  In 
a  short  time  they  follow  up  their  threats  with 
deeds. 


[A.-S.  Chronicle] 

[a.d.  449.]  This  year  Martianus  and  Valentius 
succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  reigned  seven 
years.  And  in  their  days  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
invited  by  Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  landed 
in  Britain  on  the  shore  which  is  called  Wippids- 
fleet;  at  first  in  aid  of  the  Britons,  but  after- 
wards they  fought  against  them.  King  Vorti- 
gern gave  them  land  in  the  south-east  of  this 
country,  on  condition  that  they  should  fight 
against  the  Picts.       Then  they  fought  against 
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the  Picts,  and  had  the  victory  wheresoever  they 
came.  They  then  sent  to  the  Angles,  desired 
a  larger  force  to  be  sent,  and  caused  them 
to  be  told  the  worthlessness  of  the  Britons, 
and  the  excellencies  of  the  land.  Then  they 
soon  sent  thither  a  larger  force  in  aid  of  the 
others.  At  that  time  there  came  men  from 
three  tribes  in  Germany:  from  the  Old-Saxons, 
from  the  Angles,  and  from  the  Jutes.  From 
the  Jutes  came  the  Kentish  -  men  and  the 
Wightwarians,  that  is,  the  tribe  which  now 
dwells  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  race 
among  the  West  Saxons  which  is  still  called 
the  race  of  Jutes.  From  the  Old-Saxons  came 
the  men  of  Essex  and  Sussex  and  Wessex. 
From  Anglia,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
waste  betwixt  the  Jutes  and  Saxons,  came  the 
men  of  East  Anglia,  Middle  Anglia,  Mercia, 
and  all  North-humbria.  Their  leaders  were 
two  brothers,    Hengist  and   Horsa. 


9.  The  Siege  of  Anderida  (circa  a.d.  490) 

[Henry  of  Huntingdon] 

The  kingdom  of  Sussex  which  JEWa.  founded 
he  long  and  stubbornly  maintained. 

In  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  Hengist, 
^Ella   was   joined   by   auxiliaries  from   his   own 
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country,  with  whose  assistance  he  laid  siege  to 
Andredecester,  a  strongly-fortified  town.  The 
Britons  swarmed  together  like  wasps,  assailing 
the  besiegers  by  daily  ambuscades  and  nightly 
sallies.  There  was  neither  day  nor  night  in 
which  some  new  alarm  did  not  harass  the 
minds  of  the  Saxons;  but  the  more  they  were 
provoked,  the  more  vigorously  they  pressed  the 
siege.  Whenever  they  advanced  to  the  assault 
of  the  town,  the  Britons  from  without,  falling  on 
their  rear  with  the  archers  and  slingers,  drew 
the  pagans  away  from  the  walls  to  resist  their 
own  attack,  which  the  Britons,  lighter  of  foot, 
avoided  by  taking  refuge  in  the  woods.  But 
when  they  turned  again  to  assault  the  town, 
again  the  Britons  hung  on  their  rear. 

The  Saxons  were  for  some  time  harassed  by 
these  manoeuvres,  till,  having  lost  a  great 
number  of  men,  they  divided  their  army  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  carried  on  the  siege, 
while  the  other  repelled  the  attack  from  with- 
out. 

After  this  the  Britons  were  so  reduced  by 
continual  famine  that  they  were  unable  any 
longer  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  besiegers, 
so  that  they  all  fell  by  the  edge  of  the  sword 
with  their  women  and  children,  not  one  escap- 
ing. 

The  foreigners  were  so  enraged  at  the  loss 
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they  had  sustained  that  they  totally  destroyed 
the  city,  and  it  was  never  afterwards  rebuilt. 


10.  The  Landing  of  Augustine  (a,d.   597) 

[Bede] 

The  powerful  Ethelbert  was  at  that  time 
king  of  Kent;  he  had  extended  his  dominions 
as  far  as  the  great  river  H umber.  On  the  east 
coast  of  Kent  is  the  large  island  of  Thanet, 
containing,  according  to  the  English  way  of 
reckoning,  600  families.  In  this  island  landed 
the  servant  of  our  Lord,  Augustine,  and  his 
companions,  being,  as  is  reported,  nearly  forty 
men.  They  had,  by  order  of  the  blessed  Pope 
Gregory,  taken  interpreters  of  the  nation  of  the 
Franks,  and  sending  to  Ethelbert,  signified 
that  they  were  come  from  Rome,  and  had 
brought  a  joyful  message,  which  most  un- 
doubtedly assured  to  all  that  took  advantage 
of  it  everlasting  joys  in  heaven.  The  king 
having  heard  this,  ordered  them  to  stay  in  the 
island,  and  that  they  should  be  furnished  with 
all  necessaries  till  he  should  consider  what  to 
do  with  them.  For  he  had  heard  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  having  a  Christian  wife  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Franks,  called  Bertha,  whom  he 
had  received  from  her  parents  upon  condition 
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that  she  should  be  permitted  to  practise  her 
religion  with  the  Bishop  Lindhard,  who  was 
sent  with  her  to  preserve  her  faith.  Some  days 
later,  the  king  came  to  the  island,  and,  sitting 
in  the  open  air — in  order  that  they  might  not, 
according  to  an  ancient  superstition,  impose 
upon  him  in  a  house,  if  they  practised  any 
magical  arts— ordered  Augustine  and  his  com- 
panions to  be  brought  into  his  presence.  They 
came,  bearing  a  silver  cross  for  their  banner,  and 
the  image  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  painted  on 
a  board;  and,  singing  the  litany,  they  offered 
up  their  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  the  eternal  sal- 
vation both  of  themselves  and  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  come.  When  Augustine  had 
preached  to  the  king  and  his  attendants  the 
word  of  life,  the  king  answered  thus:  "Your 
words  and  promises  are  very  fair,  but  as  they 
are  new  to  us,  and  of  uncertain  import,  I  can- 
not approve  of  them  so  far  as  to  forsake  that 
which  I  have  so  long  followed  with  the  whole 
English  nation.  But  because  you  are  come 
from  far  into  my  kingdom,  and,  as  I  conceive, 
are  desirous  of  imparting  to  us  those  things 
which  you  believe  to  be  true  and  most  bene- 
ficial, we  will  not  molest  you,  but  give  you 
favourable  entertainment,  and  take  care  to 
supply  you  with  your  necessary  sustenance; 
nor  do  we   forbid   you   to  preach   and  gain   as 
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many  as  you  can  to  your  religion."  Accord- 
ingly he  permitted  them  to  reside  in  the  city 
of  Canterbury,  which  was  the  metropolis  of 
all  his  dominions,  and  pursuant  to  his  promise, 
besides  allowing  them  sustenance,  did  not  refuse 
them  liberty  to  preach.  It  is  reported  that  as 
they  drew  near  to  the  city,  after  their  manner, 
with  the  holy  cross,  and  the  image  of  our 
sovereign  Lord  and  King,  Jesus  Christ,  they 
in  concert  sang  this  litany:  "We  beseech 
Thee,  O  Lord,  in  all  Thy  mercy,  that  Thy  anger 
and  wrath  be  turned  away  from  this  city  and 
from  Thy  holy  house,  because  we  have  sinned. 
Hallelujah."  ' 


11.  Gregory's  Letter  to  Ethelbert  (a.d.  601) 

[Bede] 

"  To  the  most  glorious  Lord,  and  his  most 
excellent  son,  Ethelbert,  King  of  the  English, 
Bishop  Gregory. 

"Almighty  God  advances  all  good  men  to 
the  government  of  nations,  that  He  may  by  their 
means  bestow  the  gifts  of  His  mercy  on  those 
over  whom  they  are  placed.  This  we  know  to 
have  been  done  in  the  English  nation  over 
whom  your  glory  was  therefore  placed,  that 
by  means  of  the  goods  which  are  granted   to 
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you,  heavenly  benefits  might  also  be  conferred 
on  the  nation  that  is  subject  to  you.  There- 
fore, my  illustrious  son  .  .  .  hasten  to  promote 
the  Christian  faith  which  you  have  embraced, 
among  the  people  under  your  subjection  .  .  . ; 
suppress  the  worship  of  idols;  overthrow  the 
structures  of  the  temples;  edify  the  manners 
of  your  subjects  .  .  .  giving  examples  of  good 
works  that  you  may  find  your  reward  in 
heaven.   .   .   . 

4 'Willingly  hear,  devoutly  perform,  and 
studiously  retain  in  your  memory,  whatsoever 
you  shall  be  advised  by  our  most  reverend 
brother,  Bishop  Augustine,  who  is  instructed 
in  the  monastical  rule,  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and,  by  the  help  of  God, 
endued  with  good  works.   .   .   . 

"  I  have  sent  you  some  small  presents,  which 
will  not  appear  small,  when  received  by  you 
with  the  blessing  of  the  holy  apostle  Peter. 
May  Almighty  God,  therefore,  perfect  in  you 
His  grace  which  He  has  begun,  and  prolong 
your  life  here  through  a  course  of  many  years, 
and  after  a  time  receive  you  into  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  heavenly  country. 

"Given  the  22nd  day  of  June,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  the  most  pious 
Emperor,  Mauritius  Tiberius,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  after  his  consulship." 
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12.  The  Conversion  of  Edwin  of  Deira 

(a.d.  627) 

[Bede] 

The  king,  holding  a  council  with  the  wise 
men,  asked  of  every  one  in  particular  what  he 
thought  of  the  new  doctrine  and  the  new 
worship  that  was  preached.  To  which  the 
chief  of  his  own  priests,  Coifi,  immediately 
answered,  "O  King,  consider  what  this  is 
which  is  now  preached  to  us;  for  I  verily  de- 
clare to  you  that  the  religion  which  we  have 
hitherto  professed  has,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
no  virtue  in  it.  For  none  of  your  people  has 
applied  himself  more  diligently  to  the  worship 
of  our  gods  than  I ;  and  yet  there  are  many 
who  receive  greater  favours  from  you  and  are 
more  prosperous  in  all  their  undertakings. 
Now  if  the  gods  were  good  for  anything  they 
would  rather  aid  me  who  have  been  more  care- 
ful to  serve  them.  If,  therefore,  upon  examina- 
tion we  find  these  new  doctrines  better  than 
our  own,  let  us  receive  them  without  delay." 

Another  of  the  king's  chief  men  presently 
added:  "A  man's  life  in  the  world,  O  king,  in 
comparison  with  the  life  we  know  not,  seems 
to  me  like  the  flight  of  a  sparrow  through  the 
hall  wherein  you  sit  at  meat  over  a  good  fire 
in   winter,    with    your  warriors   and    your  wise 
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men,  whilst  the  storms  of  rain  and  snow  rage 
outside.  The  sparrow,  I  say,  flies  in  at  one 
door,  tarries  for  an  instant  in  safety  from  the 
storms  outside,  and  then  vanishes  from  your 
sight  into  the  dark  winter  from  which  it  had 
emerged.  So  is  the  life  of  man.  It  endures 
but  for  a  moment,  but  of  what  went  before,  or 
what  is  to  follow  after,  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
If,  therefore,  these  strangers  can  tell  us  more 
of  these  things,  let  us  learn  of  them  and  follow 
their  teaching." 

The  other  elders  and  king's  counsellors  by 
Divine  inspiration  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  .  .  * 
In  short,  the  king  publicly  gave  his  licence  to 
Paulinus  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and,  renouncing 
idolatry,  declared  that  he  received  the  faith  of 
Christ.  Then  immediately  Coin,  in  contempt 
of  his  former  superstitions,  desired  the  king  to 
furnish  him  with  weapons  and  a  horse.  Having 
girt  a  sword  about  him,  with  a  spear  in  his 
hand,  he  mounted  the  king's  horse  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  idols.  The  multitude,  beholding 
it,  concluded  he  was  distracted;  but  he  lost  no 
time,  for  as  soon  as  he  drew  near  the  temple 
he  profaned  the  same,  casting  into  it  the  spear 
which  he  held;  and  rejoicing  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  he  commanded 
his  companions  to  destroy  the  temple  by  fire. 
This  place  where  the  idols  were  is  still  shown 
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not  far  from  York,  to  the  eastward  beyond  the 
river  Derwent,  and  is  now  called  Godmund- 
ingham.1 


13.  Aidan's   Mission  to   Northumbria 

[Bede:  Eccles.  History] 

[In  633  Penda  of  Mercia  invaded  Northumbria,  overthrew  Chris- 
tianity as  planted  by  Paulinus,  and  restored  Paganism.  Meantime 
Prince  Oswald  was  being  nurtured  at  Iona,  where  he  became  a 
Christian,  after  the  Keltic  teaching.] 

Oswald,  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne 
(Northumberland,  635),  being  desirous  that  all 
his  nation  should  receive  the  Christian  Faith, 
whereof  he  had  found  happy  experience  in 
vanquishing  the  barbarians,  sent  to  the  elders 
of  the  Scots,  among  whom  himself  and  his 
followers,  when  in  banishment,  had  received 
baptism,  desiring  that  they  would  send  him  a 
bishop,  by  whose  instructions  and  ministry  the 
English  nation  which  he  governed  might  be 
taught  the  advantages  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
Nor  were  they  slow  in  granting  his  request; 
but  sent  him  Bishop  Aidan,  a  man  of  singular 
meekness,  piety,  and  moderation,  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  God.  On  the  arrival  of  the  bishop, 
the  king  appointed  him  his  episcopal  see  in 
isle  of  Lindesfarne  as  he  desired.   .   .   .    From 

1  Its  modern  name  is  Goodmanham,  in  the  East  Riding  of  York. 
(  b  597 )  C 
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that  time  many  of  the  Scots  came  daily  into 
Britain,  and  with  great  devotion  preached  the 
word  to  those  provinces  of  the  English  over 
which   King  Oswald  reigned. 

Churches  were  built  in  several  places;  the 
people  joyfully  nocked  together  to  hear  the 
word;  money  and  lands  were  given  of  the 
king's  bounty  to  build  monasteries;  the  English, 
both  small  and  great,  were  by  their  Scottish 
masters  instructed  in  the  rules  and  observance 
of  regular  discipline;  for  most  of  those  who 
came  to  preach  were  monks.  Bishop  Aidan 
was  himself  a  monk  of  the  island  of  Hii  (Iona), 
whose  monastery  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief 
of  almost  all  the  Northern  Scots,  and  all  those 
of  the  Picts,  and  had  the  direction  of  their 
people.  .  .  .  From  the  aforesaid  college  of 
monks  was  Aidan  sent,  having  received  the 
dignity  of  bishop  at  the  time  when  Segenius,1 
abbot  and  priest,  presided  over  that  monastery 


14.  The  Synod  of  Whitby  (a.d.  664) 

[Bede] 

At  this  time  a  great  and  frequent  controversy 
happened  about  the  observance  of  Easter;  those 

1  He  was  fourth  in   succession  from  Columba,  the  founder  of  the 
Ionian  mission. 
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that  came  from  Kent  or  France  affirming  that 
the  Scots  kept  Easter  Sunday  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  universal  church.  ....  It  was 
therefore  agreed  that  a  synod  should  be  held  in 
the  monastery  of  Whitby,  where  the  Abbess 
Hilda,  a  woman  of  great  piety,  then  presided, 
to  decide  the  matter.  Thither  came  King 
Oswy  and  his  son,  bishop  Colman  with  his 
Scottish  clerks,  and  Agilbert  with  the  priests 
Ag-atho  and  Wilfrid.   .   .   . 

King  Oswy  first  observed  that  it  behoved 
those  who  served  one  God  to  observe  the  same 
rule  of  life;  and  as  they  all  expected  the  same 
kingdom  of  heaven,  they  ought  not  to  differ  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Divine  mysteries,  but 
rather  enquire  which  was  the  truest  tradition, 
that  the  same  might  be  followed  by  all.  He 
then  commanded  Colman  first  to  declare  what 
the  custom  was  which  he  observed  and  whence 
he  derived  its  origin.  Then  Colman  said:  "  The 
Easter  which  I  keep  I  received  from  my  elders 
who  sent  me  bishop  hither;  all  our  forefathers 
are  known  to  have  kept  it  in  the  same  manner, 
and  it  is  the  same  which  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
the  disciple  beloved  of  our  Lord,  with  all  the 
churches  over  which  he  presided,  is  recorded 
to  have  observed."  .   .   . 

Then  Wilfrid  being  ordered  by  the  king  to 
speak,    delivered    himself  thus:    "The    Easter 
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which  we  observe  we  saw  celebrated  by  all  at 
Rome,  where  the  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  lived,  taught,  suffered,  and  were  buried. 
We  saw  the  same  done  in  Italy  and  in  France, 
.  .  .  in  Africa,  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  all 
the  world,  wherever  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
spread  abroad;  excepting  only  these  and  their 
accomplices  in  obstinacy,  I  mean  the  Picts  and 
the  Britons,  who  foolishly,  in  these  two  remote 
islands  of  the  world,  oppose  all  the  rest  of  the 
universe.  ...  If,  having  heard  the  decrees  of 
the  Apostolic  See  and  of  the  universal  church, 
you  refuse  to  follow  them,  you  certainly  sin;  for 
though  your  fathers  were  holy,  do  you  think  that 
their  small  number  in  a  corner  of  the  remotest 
island  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  universal 
Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world?  And 
if  that  Columba  of  yours  (and,  I  may  say,  ours 
also,  if  he  was  Christ's  servant)  was  a  holy  man 
and  powerful  in  miracles,  yet  could  he  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  most  blessed  prince  of  the 
apostles,  to  whom  our  Lord  said,  '  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it,  and  to  thee  I  will  give  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven'?" 

When  Wilfrid  had  spoken  thus,  the  king  said, 
"  Is  it  true,  Colman,  that  these  words  were 
spoken  by  our  Lord?"     He  answered,    "  It  is 
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true,  O  king!"  Then  said  he,  "Can  you  show 
any  such  power  given  to  your  Columba?" 
Colman  answered,  "  None."  Then  added  the 
king,  "Do  you  both  agree  that  these  words 
were  principally  directed  to  Peter,  and  that  the 
keys  of  heaven  were  given  to  him  by  our  Lord?" 
They  both  answered  "We  do."  The  king  then 
concluded:  "And  I  also  say  unto  you  that  he 
is  the  doorkeeper,  whom  I  will  not  contradict, 
but  will  as  far  as  I  know  and  am  able  in  all 
things  obey  his  decrees,  lest  when  I  come  to 
the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  there  should 
be  none  to  open  them,  he  being  my  adversary 
who  is  proved  to  have  the  keys."  The  king 
having  said  this,  all  present,  both  great  and 
small,  gave  their  assent,  and,  renouncing  the 
more  imperfect  institution,  resolved  to  conform 
to  that  which  they  found  to  be  better. 


15.  Caedmon,  the  First  English  Poet 

(a.d.  680) 

[Bede] 

There  was  in  the  Abbess  Hilda's  monastery 
[at  Whitby]  a  certain  brother  who  was  wont  to 
make  pious  and  religious  verses,  so  that  what- 
ever was  interpreted  to  him  out  of  Scripture, 
he  soon   after   put   the  same   into   poetical   ex- 
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pressions  of  much  sweetness  and  humility  in 
English,  which  was  his  native  language.  .  .  . 
One  evening,  instead  of  joining  in  the  round 
of  mirth  after  supper-time,  he  went  to  the 
stable  where  he  had  to  look  after  the  horses, 
and  as  he  there  composed  himself  to  slumber, 
a  person  appeared  to  him  in  his  dream,  and 
saluting  him  by  name  said,  "  Caedmon,  sing 
some  song  to  me."  He  answered,  "I  cannot 
sing;  for  that  was  the  reason  why  I  left  the 
entertainment  and  retired  to  this  place,  because 
I  could  not  sing."  The  other  replied,  "How- 
ever, you  shall  sing."  "What  shall  I  sing?" 
he  asked.  "Sing  the  beginning  of  things 
created,"  said  the  other.  He  presently  began 
to  sing  verses  to  the  praise  of  God,  which  he 
had  never  heard.  ...  In  the  morning  he 
acquainted  the  steward  with  the  gift  he  had 
received,  and  was  conducted  to  the  abbess,  by 
whom  he  was  ordered,  in  the  presence  of  many 
learned  men,  to  tell  his  dream  and  repeat  the 
verses,  that  they  might  all  give  their  judgment 
what  it  was,  and  whence  his  verse  proceeded. 
They  all  concluded  that  heavenly  grace  had 
been  conferred  on  him  by  our  Lord.  They 
expounded  to  him  a  passage  in  holy  writ,  order- 
ing him,  if  he  could,  to  put  the  same  into  verse. 
Having  undertaken  it  he  went  away,  and  re- 
turning  the   next  morning,    gave    it   to    them, 
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composed  in  most  excellent  verse;  whereupon 
the  abbess  instructed  him  to  quit  the  secular 
habit,  and  take  upon  him  the  monastic  life. 


16.  The  Endowment  of  the  Monastery  of 
Peterborough  (a.d.  657) 

[A.-S.  Chronicle] 

When  the  monastery  had  been  hallowed  in 
the  name  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Andrew 
then  the  king  stood  up  before  all  his  thanes, 
and  said  with  a  clear  voice,  ''Thanked  be  the 
Almighty  God  for  the  worthy  deed  which  here 
is  done,  and  I  will  this  day  do  honour  to  Christ 
and  St.  Peter;  and  I  desire  that  ye  all  assent  to 
my  words:  I,  Wulfhere,  do  this  day  give  to  St. 
Peter  and  Abbat  Sexwulf,  and  the  monks  of 
this  monastery,  these  lands,  and  these  waters 
and  meres,  and  fens,  and  wears,  and  all  the 
lands  that  lie  thereabout,  which  are  of  my  king- 
dom, freely,  so  that  none  but  the  abbat  and  the 
monks  shall  have  any  claim  upon  them.  .  .  . 
This  gift  is  little;  but  it  is  my  will  that  they 
shall  hold  it  so  royally  and  so  freely  that 
neither  geld  nor  tribute  be  taken  from  it  ex- 
cept for  the  monks  alone.  And  thus  free  I 
will  make  this  minster,  that  it  be  subject  to 
Rome  alone;    and   it  is  my  will  that  all  of  us 
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who    are    unable    to    go    to    Rome    shall    visit 
St.    Peter  here." 

[a.d.  852.]  At  this  time  Colred,  abbat  of 
Peterborough,  and  the  monks  let  to  Wulfred 
the  land  of  Sempringham  on  this  condition,  that 
after  his  decease  the  land  should  return  to  the 
minster,  and  that  Wulfred  should  give  the  land 
of  Sleaford  to  the  monastery,  and  each  year 
should  deliver  into  the  minster  of  Peterborough 
sixty  loads  of  wood,  and  twelve  of  coal  and  six 
of  faggots,  and  two  tuns  full  of  pure  ale,  and 
two  beasts  fit  for  slaughter,  and  six  hundred 
loaves,  and  ten  measures  of  Welsh  ale,  and 
each  year  a  horse,  and  thirty  shillings  and  one 
day's  entertainment. 


17.  Theodore  of  Tarsus  (a.d.  669) 

[Bede] 

Theodore  arrived  at  his  church  the  second 
year  after  his  consecration,  on  Sunday,  the 
27th  of  May,  and  held  the  same  twenty-one 
years,  three  months,  and  twenty  -  six  days. 
Soon  after  he  visited  all  the  island,  wherever 
the  tribes  of  the  Angles  inhabited,  .  „  .  and 
everywhere  he  taught  the  right  rule  of  life  and 
the    canonical    custom    of    celebrating    Easter. 
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This  was  the  first  archbishop  whom  all  the 
English  Church  obeyed.  Together  with  the 
abbat  Hadrian,  besides  the  books  of  Holy 
Writ  he  taught  the  people  the  arts  of  ecclesi- 
astical poetry,  astronomy  and  arithmetic;  and 
there  are  still  living  at  this  day  some  of  their 
scholars  who  are  as  well  versed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues  as  in  their  own  in  which 
they  were  born.  Never  were  there  happier 
times  since  the  English  came  into  Britain,  for 
their  kings  were  brave  men  and  good  Chris- 
tians, and  all  who  desired  to  be  instructed  had 
masters  at  hand  to  teach  them. 

From  that  time,  also,  they  began  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  English  to  learn  sacred  music, 
which  till  then  had  been  only  known  in  Kent. 
.  .  .  Theodore,  visiting  all  parts,  ordained 
bishops  in  proper  places,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance corrected  such  things  as  he  found  faulty. 


18.  Bede's  Autobiography 

Bede  closes  his  Ecclesiastical  History  thus: 
[It]  "has,  with  the  help  of  God,  been  com- 
posed by  me,  Bede,  the  servant  of  God,  and 
priest  in  the  monastery  of  the  blessed  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  which  is  at  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow;    who  being  born  [673]  in  the  territory 
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of  that  same  monastery,  was  given,  at  seven 
years  of  age,  to  be  educated  by  the  most 
reverend  Abbat  Benedict,  and  afterwards  by 
Ceolfrid;  and  spending  all  the  remaining  time 
of  my  life  in  that  monastery,  I  wholly  applied 
myself  to  the  study  of  Scripture,  and  amidst 
the  observance  of  regular  discipline,  and  the 
daily  care  of  singing  in  the  church,  I  always 
took  delight  in  learning,  teaching,  and  writing. 
In  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  age  I  received 
deacon's  orders;  in  the  thirtieth,  those  of  the 
priesthood,  both  of  them  by  the  ministry  of 
the  reverend  Bishop  John,  and  by  order  of 
the  Abbot  Ceolfrid.  From  which  time,  till 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  my  age,  I  have  made 
it  my  business,  for  the  use  of  me  and  mine, 
to  compile  all  of  the  works  of  the  venerable 
Fathers,  and  to  interpret  and  explain,  accord- 
ing to  their  meaning,  these  following  pieces ' 
—  [Here  follows  a  list  of  different  works  on 
History,  Biography,  Astronomy,  and  Natural 
History]. 

19.  Death  of  Bede  (a.d.   735) 

[Letter  of  Cuthbert  to  an  Old  School-fellow] 

"  To  his  fellozv-reader  Cuthwin,  beloved  in 
Christ,  Cuthbert  his  school-fellow ;  health  for 
ever  in  the  Lord. 
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"  I  have  received  with  much  pleasure  the 
small  present  which  you  sent  me,  and  with 
much  satisfaction  read  the  letters  of  your  de- 
vout learning;  wherein  I  found  that  [remem- 
brances are  made]  by  you  for  our  father  and 
master  Bede,  whom  God  loved:  this  was  what 
I  principally  desired,  and  therefore  it  is  the 
more  pleasing,  for  the  love  of  him,  in  a  few 
words  to  relate  in  what  manner  he  departed 
this  world.  He  was  troubled  much  with  short- 
ness of  breath,  yet  without  pain,  before  the 
day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  that  is  about 
a  fortnight;  and  thus  he  afterwards  passed  his 
life,  cheerful  and  rejoicing,  giving  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  every  day  and  night,  nay,  every 
hour,  till  the  day  of  our  Lord's  Ascension,  that 
is,  the  seventh  before  the  Kalends  of  June 
[26th  May].  .  .  .  During  these  last  days  he 
laboured  to  compose  two  works  well  worthy 
to  be  remembered  besides  the  lessons  we  had 
from  him,  and  singing  of  Psalms:  viz.  he 
translated  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  as  far  as 
the  words,  '  But  what  are  these  among  so 
many ',  &c.  (St.  John,  vi.  9),  into  our  own 
tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church;  and 
some  collections  out  of  the  Book  of  Notes  of 
Bishop  Isidorus,  saying:  'I  will  not  have  my 
pupils  read  a  falsehood,  nor  labour  therein 
without    profit    after   my    death '.       When    the 
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Tuesday  before  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord 
came,  he  began  to  suffer  more  in  his  breath, 
and  a  small  swelling  appeared  in  his  feet; 
but  he  passed  all  that  day  and  dictated  cheer- 
fully, and  now  and  then  among  other  things, 
said,  '  Go  on  quickly,  I  know  not  how  long  I 
shall  hold  out,  and  whether  my  Maker  will  not 
soon  take  me  away '.  But  to  us  he  seemed 
very  well  to  know  this  time  of  his  departure; 
and  so  he  spent  the  night,  awake,  in  thanks- 
giving; and  when  morning  appeared,  that  is 
Wednesday,  he  ordered  us  to  write  with  all 
speed  what  he  had  begun ;  and  this  done,  we 
walked  till  the  third  hour  with  the  relics  of 
saints,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  day. 
There  was  one  of  us  with  him,  who  said  to 
him,  '  Most  dear  master,  there  is  still  one 
chapter  wanting;  do  you  think  it  trouble- 
some to  be  asked  any  more  questions?'  He 
answered,  '  It  is  no  trouble.  Take  your  pen, 
and  make  ready,  and  write  fast.'  Which  he 
did;  but  at  the  ninth  hour  he  said  to  me:  'I 
have  some  little  articles  of  value  in  my  chest, 
such  as  pepper,  napkins,  and  incense;  run 
quickly  and  bring  the  priests  of  our  monastery 
to  me,  that  I  may  distribute  among  them  the 
gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  on  me.  The 
rich  in  this  world  are  bent  on  giving  gold  and 
silver   and    other    precious    things;     but    I,    in 
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charity,  will  joyfully  give  my  brothers  what 
God  has  given  me.'  He  spoke  to  every  one 
of  them,  admonishing  and  entreating  them  that 
they  would  carefully  say  prayers  for  him,  which 
they  readily  promised;  but  they  mourned  and 
wept,  especially  because  he  said  they  should 
no  more  see  his  face  in  this  world.  But  they 
rejoiced  for  that  he  said,  '  It  is  time  that  I 
return  to  Him  who  formed  me  out  of  nothing. 
I  have  lived  long;  my  merciful  Judge  well 
foresaw  my  life  for  me;  the  time  of  my  dis- 
solution draws  nigh,  for  I  desire  to  die  and 
be  with  Christ.' 

"  Having  said  much  more,  he  passed  the  day 
cheerfully  till  the  evening,  and  the  boy  above- 
mentioned  said,  i  Dear  master,  there  is  yet  one 
sentence  not  written  '.  He  answered,  '  Write 
quickly  '.  Soon  after,  the  boy  said,  *  The  sen- 
tence is  now  written  '.  He  replied,  '  It  is  well; 
you  have  said  the  truth.  It  is  ended.  Receive 
my  head  into  your  hands,  for  it  is  a  great  joy 
to  me  to  sit  facing  my  holy  place  where  I  was 
wont  to  pray,  that  I  may  also,  sitting,  call 
upon  my  Father.'  And  thus  sitting  on  the 
pavement  of  his  little  cell,  saying,  '  Glory  be 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  \  when  he  had  named  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  so  departed 
to    the    Heavenly    Kingdom.       All    who    were 
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present  at  the  death  of  the  blessed  father  said 
they  had  never  seen  any  other  person  expire 
with  so  much  devotion  and  in  so  tranquil  a 
frame  of  mind.  .  .  .  But  know  this,  dearest 
brother,  I  could  say  much  concerning  him,  if 
my  want  of  learning-  did  not  cut  short  my 
discourse.  Nevertheless,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I  propose  shortly  to  write  more  concerning 
him,  particularly  of  these  things  which  I  saw 
with   my  own   eyes,    and    heard   with   my  own 


ears." 


20.  The  Coming  of  the  Danes  (a.d.  851) 

[A.-S.  Chronicle] 

This  year  Ceorl  the  Ealdorman,  with  the 
men  of  Devon,  fought  against  the  heathen 
men  at  Wembury,  and  there  made  great 
slaughter  and  got  the  victory.  And  the  same 
year  King  Athelstan  and  Elchere  the  Ealdor- 
man fought  on  shipboard,  and  slew  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy  at  Sandwich  in  Kent, 
and  took  nine  ships  and  put  the  others  to 
flight;  and  the  heathen  men  for  the  first  time 
remained  over  winter  in  Thanet.  And  the 
same  year  came  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  the  crews 
landed  and   took  Canterbury  and    London   by 
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storm,  and  put  to  flight  the  King-  of  the 
Mercians  with  his  army,  and  then  went  south 
over  the  Thames  into  Surrey;  and  there 
King   Ethelwulf  and   his   son    Ethelbald,   with 


Saxon  King  and  Ealdorman. — Cotton  MS.  Claud.  B.  IV. 

the  army  of  the  West  Saxons,  fought  against 
them  at  Ockley,  and  there  made  the  greatest 
slaughter  among  the  heathen  army  that  we 
have  heard  reported  to  the  present  day,  and 
there  got  the  victory. 
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21.  The  Loss  of  "The  Raven" 

[AsserJ 

The  Danish  standard  was  called  the  Raven; 
for  they  say  that  the  three  sisters  of  Hingwar 
and  Hubba,  daughter  of  Lodobroch,  wove  that 
flag  and  got  it  ready  in  one  day.  They  say, 
moreover,  that  in  every  battle,  wherever  that 
flag  went  before  them,  if  they  were  to  gain  the 
victory  a  live  crow  would  appear  flying  on  the 
middle  of  the  flag;  but  if  they  were  doomed  to 
be  defeated  it  would  hang  down  motionless; 
and  this  was  often  proved  to  be  so. 


22.  Alfred's  Boyhood  (a.d.   864) 

[Asser] 

He  was  loved  by  his  father  and  mother,  and 
even  by  all  the  people,  above  all  his  brothers, 
and  was  educated  altogether  at  the  court  of  the 
king.  As  he  advanced  through  the  years  of 
infancy  and  youth  his  form  appeared  more 
comely  than  that  of  his  brothers;  in  look,  in 
speech,  and  in  manners  he  was  more  graceful 
than  they.  His  noble  nature  implanted  in  him 
from  his  cradle  a  love  of  wisdom  above  all 
things,  but  it  was  not  until  he  was  twelve  years 
old  or  more  that  he  received  his   first  lesson; 
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but  he  listened  with  serious  attention  to  the 
Saxon  poems  which  he  often  heard  recited,  and 
easily  retained  them  in  his  docile  memory.  He 
was  a  zealous  practiser  of  hunting-  in  all  its 
branches,  and  hunted  with  great  zeal  and 
success. 

One  day  his  mother  was  showing  him  and 
his  brother  a  Saxon  book  of  poetry,  which  she 
held  in  her  hand,  and  said,  ''Whichever  of 
you  shall  the  soonest  learn  this  volume  shall 
have  it  for  his  own."  Stimulated  by  these 
words,  and  allured  by  the  beautifully-illuminated 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  he  spoke 
before  all  his  brothers,  who,  though  his  seniors 
in  age,  were  not  so  in  grace,  and  answered, 
"  Will  you  really  give  that  book  to  one  of  us, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  one  who  can  first  under- 
stand and  repeat  it  to  you?"  At  this  his  mother 
smiled  with  satisfaction,  and  confirmed  what 
she  had  said.  Upon  which  the  boy  took  the 
book  out  of  her  hand  and  went  to  his  master  to 
read  it,  and  in  due  time  brought  it  to  his  mother 
and  recited  it. 

After  this  he  learned  the  daily  course,  that 
is,  the  celebration  of  the  hours,  and  afterwards 
certain  psalms  and  several  prayers,  contained 
in  a  certain  book  which  he  kept  day  and  night 
in  his  bosom.  But,  sad  to  say,  he  could  not 
gratify  his  most  ardent  wish  to  learn  the  liberal 
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arts,  because,  as  he  said,  there  were  no  good 
readers  at  that  time  in  all  the  kingdom  of  the 
West  Saxons.  He  confessed  that  one  of  his 
greatest  difficulties  was,  that  when  he  was 
young  and  had  the  capacity  for  learning,  he 
could  not  find  teachers.  But  in  spite  of  all 
impediments,  he  still  continued  to  feel  the  same 
insatiable  desire  for  knowledge,  even  until  his 
death. 


23.  Alfred  makes  Peace  with  Guthrum 

(a.d.  878) 

[Asser] 

Alfred  removed  to  Edington,  and  there 
fought  bravely  and  perscveringly  against  all 
the  army  of  the  pagans,  whom,  with  the  Divine 
help,  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
pursued  them  flying  to  their  fortification. 
Immediately  he  slew  all  the  men,  and  carried 
off  all  the  booty  that  he  could  find  without 
the  fortress,  which  he  immediately  laid  siege 
to  with  all  his  army.  When  he  had  been  there 
fourteen  days,  the  pagans,  driven  by  famine, 
cold,  fear,  and  last  of  all  by  despair,  asked  for 
peace,  offering  to  give  as  many  hostages  as 
he  pleased,  whilst  they  asked  for  none  in  return. 
The  king  hearing  that,  took  pity  on  them,  and 
received  such  hostages  as  he  chose,  after  which 
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the  pagans  swore  that  they  would  immediately 
leave  the  kingdom;  and  their  king,  Guthrum, 
promised  to  embrace  Christianity  and  receive 
baptism  at  Alfred's  hands.  All  of  these  pro- 
mises were  faithfully  kept;  for  after  seven  weeks 
Guthrum,  king  of  the  pagans,  with  thirty  chosen 
men  from  the  army,  came  to  Alfred  at  a  place 


Alfred's  Jewel.1 — Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford 


near  Athelney,  and  there  the  king,  receiving 
him  as  his  son  by  adoption,  baptized  him  at 
a  royal  villa  named  Wedmore.  After  his  bap- 
tism he  remained  twelve  nights  with  the  king, 
who,  with  all  his  nobles,  gave  him  many  fine 
houses. 

1  An  ornament  of  gold  found  near  Athelney,  in  Somersetshire.  The 
jewel  contains  an  effigy,  conjectured  to  be  that  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and 
the  following-  inscription,  aelfred  me  heat  gewrcan  (Alfred  had 
me  wrought).  On  the  other  side  is  represented  a  flower.  The  jewel 
measures  about  three  inches  long,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  whole 
is  good. 
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24.  Alfred's  Love  of  Learning 

(circa  a.d.  884) 

[Asser] 

Ethelwerd,  the  youngest  of  Alfred's  children, 
by  the  divine  counsels  and  the  admirable  pru- 
dence of  the  king-,  was  consigned  to  the  schools 
of  learning,  where,  with  the  children  of  almost 
all  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and  many  also 
who  were  not  noble,  he  prospered  under  the 
diligent  care  of  his  teachers.  Books  in  both 
languages,  namely,  Latin  and  Saxon,  were 
read  in  the  school.  They  also  learned  to 
write;  so  that  before  they  were  of  an  age  to 
practise  manly  arts,  namely,  hunting  and  such 
pursuits  as  befit  noblemen,  they  became  studious 
and  clever  in  the  liberal  arts.   .   .   . 

In  the  meantime  the  king,  during  the  fre- 
quent wars  and  other  trammels  of  this  present 
life,  the  invasion  of  the  pagans,  and  his  own 
daily  infirmities  of  body,  continued  to  carry  on 
the  government  and  to  exercise  hunting  in  all 
its  branches;  to  teach  his  workers  in  gold  and 
artificers  of  all  kinds,  his  falconers,  hawkers, 
and  dog-keepers ;  to  build  houses,  majestic 
and  good,  beyond  all  the  precedents  of  his 
ancestors,  by  his  new  mechanical  inventions; 
to  recite  the  Saxon  books,  and  especially  to 
learn  by  heart  the  Saxon  poems,  and  to  make 
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others  learn  them.  He  alone  never  desisted 
from  studying  most  diligently  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  He  attended  mass  and  other  daily 
services  of  religion.  He  was  frequent  in  psalm- 
singing  and  prayer  at  the  hours  both  of  the  day 
and  night.  He  also  went  to  the  churches  in 
the  nighttime  to  pray,  secretly  and  unknown  to 
his  courtiers.  He  bestowed  alms  and  largesses 
on  both  natives  and  foreigners  of  all  countries. 
He  was  affable  and  pleasant  to  all,  and  curi- 
ously eager  to  investigate  things  unknown. 
Many  Franks,  Frisons,  Gauls,  pagans,  Britons, 
Scots,  and  Armoricans1,  noble  and  ignoble, 
submitted  voluntarily  to  his  dominion. 

But  God  at  that  time,  as  some  consolation 
to  the  king's  benevolence,  yielding  to  his  com- 
plaint, sent  certain  lights  to  illuminate  him, 
namely,  Werefrith,  bishop  of  the  church  of 
Worcester,  a  man  well  versed  in  Divine  Scrip- 
ture, who,  by  the  king's  command,  first  turned 
the  book  of  the  Dialogues  of  Pope  Gregory 
and  Peter,  his  disciple,  from  Latin  into  Saxon, 
and  sometimes  putting  sense  for  sense  inter- 
preted them  with  clearness  and  elegance. 
After  him  was  Plegmund,  a  Mercian  by  birth, 
archbishop  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  a 
venerable  man  and  endowed  with  wisdom; 
Ethelstan,  also,  and  Werewulf,  his  priests  and 

1  Natives  of  Brittany. 
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chaplains,  Mercians  by  birth  and  learned  men. 
These  four  had  been  invited  out  of  Mercia  by 
King  Alfred,  who  exalted  them  with  many 
honours  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons. 
By  their  teaching  and  wisdom  the  king's  de- 
sires increased  unceasingly,  and  were  gratified. 
Night  and  day,  whenever  he  had  leisure,  he 
commanded  such  men  as  these  to  read  books 
to  him — for  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be 
without  one  of  them — and  thus  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  every  book.   .   .   . 

But  the  king's  commendable  avarice  could 
not  be  gratified  even  by  this,  for  he  sent  mes- 
sengers beyond  the  sea  to  Gaul  to  procure 
teachers,  and  he  invited  from  thence  Grimbald, 
priest  and  monk,  a  venerable  man  and  good 
singer,  adorned  with  every  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  good  morals,  and  most  learned 
in  Holy  Scripture.  He  also  obtained  from 
thence  John,  also  priest  and  monk,  a  man  of 
most  energetic  talents  and  learned  in  all  kinds 
of  literary  science,  and  skilled  in  many  other 
arts.  By  the  teaching  of  these  two  men  the 
king's  mind  was  much  enlarged,  and  he  en- 
riched and  honoured  them  with  much  influ- 
ence. 
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25.  Letter  from  Alfred  the  Great  to 
Bishop  Waerferth  (a.d.  890) 

"  King  Alfred  bids  greet  Bishop  Waerferth 
with  his  words  lovingly  and  with  friendship. 
I  let  it  be  known  to  thee  that  it  has  very  often 
come  into  my  mind  what  wise  men  there  for- 
merly were  throughout  England,  .  .  .  and  how 
men  came  from  oversea  in  search  of  wisdom 
and  instruction,  which  we  should  now  have  to 
get  from  thence  if  we  would  have  them.  So  far 
has  it  fallen  in  England  that  few  there  are  on 
this  side  Humber  who  understand  the  English 
of  their  service  or  can  translate  a  letter  from 
Latin,  nor  are  there  many  I  know  beyond 
Humber  more  learned,  ...  I  cannot  remem- 
ber one  south  of  Thames  when  I  first  began  to 
reign.  God  Almighty  be  thanked  that  we  have 
any  teachers  amongst  us  now.  ...  I  remem- 
bered how  I  had  seen,  before  the  land  had 
been  ravaged  and  burnt,  how  its  churches  stood 
filled  with  treasures  and  books  and  with  a 
multitude  of  His  servants;  but  they  had  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  books,  and  could  not 
understand  them,  for  they  were  not  written  in 
their  own  language.  .  .  .  When  I  remembered 
how  Latin  learning  had  decayed  in  England, 
and  yet  many  could  read  English,  I  began  dur- 
ing the  various  and   manifold   troubles  of  this 
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realm  to  translate  into  English  the  book  which 
is  called  in  Latin  Cura  Pastoralis,  and  in  Eng- 
lish Shepherd 's  Book,  sometimes  word  for  word, 
sometimes  according  to  the  sense,  as  I  had 
learnt  it  from  Plegmund  my  archbishop,  and 
Asser  my  bishop,  and  Grimbold  and  John  my 
mass- priests.  And  when  I  had  learnt  it  as  I 
could  best  understand  and  most  clearly  in- 
terpret it,  I  translated  it  into  English,  and  I 
will  send  a  copy  to  every  bishopric  in  my  king- 
dom; and  on  each  there  is  a  clasp  worth  50 
mancus1.  And  I  command  in  God's  name  that 
no  man  take  the  clasp  from  the  book,  or  the 
book  from  the  minster;  it  is  uncertain  how 
long  there  may  be  such  learned  bishops  as 
now  are,  thanks  be  to  God,  nearly  everywhere. 
Therefore  I  wish  them  always  to  remain  in 
their  place,  unless  the  bishop  wish  to  take 
them  with  them,  or  they  be  lent  out  anywhere, 
or  anyone  make  a  copy  from  them." 


26.  Alfred  and  the  Navy  (a.d.  897) 

[A.-S.  Chronicle] 

King  Alfred  commanded  long  ships  to  be 
built  to  oppose  the  Esks;  they  were  full-nigh 
twice   as   long   as   the  others;   some   had   sixty 

1  A  mancus  contained  is.  6d.  worth  of  gold. 
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oars  and  some  had  more;  they  were  both 
swifter  and  steadier  and  also  higher  than  the 
others.  They  were  shapen  neither  like  the 
Frisian  nor  the  Danish,  but  so  it  seemed  to 
him  they  would  be  most  efficient. 


27.  Othere's  Voyage 

[From  King  Alfred's  Appendix  to  his  Translation  of  the 
"Universal  History  of  Orosius"] 

Othere  told  his  lord  King  Alfred  that  he 
dwelt  furthest  north  of  all  the  Northmen.  He 
said  that  he  dwelt  northwards  in  the  land  along1 
the  Western  Sea.  He  said  that  that  land,  how- 
ever, extends  thence  very  far  to  the  north,  but 
that  it  is  all  waste,  except  in  a  few  places  where 
dwell  the  Finns,  hunting  in  winter,  and  fishing 
the  sea  in  summer.  He  said  that  one  day  he 
wished  to  find  out  how  far  northward  the  land 
did  extend,  and  whether  any  one  dwelt  to  the 
north  of  this  waste.  Therefore  he  went  north 
along  the  coast,  and  for  three  days  he  had  the 
waste  land  on  his  starboard,  and  the  open  sea 
on  his  larboard.  He  was  then  as  far  north  as 
the  whale-hunters  go.  Then  he  went  on  steer- 
ing northwards  as  far  as  he  could  sail  in  three 
days.  Then  the  land  bent  eastwards,  or  the  sea 
flowed  in  upon  the  land,   he  knew  not  which. 
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He  knows,  however,  that  he  awaited  a  north- 
west wind,  and  sailed  thence  eastward,  along 
the  land,  as  far  as  he  could  in  four  days.  Then 
he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  due  north  wind, 
for  the  land  there  bent  southwards,  or  the  sea 
flowed  in  on  the  land,  he  knows  not  which. 
Then  he  sailed  thence  southwards,  along  the 
land,  as  far  as  he  could  in  five  days.  There 
then  a  great  river  ran  up  into  the  land.  So 
they  turned  up  into  the  river,  for  they  dared 
not  sail  beyond  it,  for  fear  of  attack,  because 
the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  was 
peopled.  Before  this,  Othere  had  not  met  with 
any  land  that  was  peopled  since  he  left  his 
own  home,  but  there  had  been  waste  land  all 
the  way  on  the  starboard,  except  for  fishers, 
and  fowlers,  and  hunters,  and  they  were  all 
Finns;  and  the  open  sea  had  been  ever  on 
the  larboard.  The  Permians  [or  Biarmians] 
well  cultivated  their  land,  but  they  [i.e.  the 
voyagers]  dared  not  go  there;  but  the  land  of 
the  Finns  was  all  waste,  except  where  dwelt 
huntsmen,   or  fishermen,   or  fowlers. 

The  Permians  told  him  many  stories  both  of 
their  own  land  and  of  the  lands  around  them; 
but  Othere  knew  not  how  much  truth  was  in 
them,  because  he  had  not  seen  them  himself.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Finns  and  the  Permians 
spoke  almost  the  same  language.      Besides  the 
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object  of  seeing  the  land,  he  went  there  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  horse-whale  [walrus],  be- 
cause they  have  some  very  good  bone  in  their 
teeth — (they  brought  some  of  the  teeth  to  the 
king) — and  their  hide  is  very  useful  in  making 
ship -ropes.  The  horse -whale  is  much  less 
than  the  other  kinds  [of  whale] :  it  is  generally 
not  more  than  seven  ells  in  length :  but  in  his 
own  land,  Othere  says,  is  the  best  whale- 
fishing;  there  the  whales  are  eight-and-forty 
ells  long,  and  the  biggest  fifty  ells  long.  Of 
these,  he  said,  he  with  five  others  killed  sixty 
in  two  days. 

Othere  was  a  very  wealthy  man  in  those 
possessions  in  which  their  wealth  consists:  that 
is,  in  the  wilder  animals.  He  had,  moreover, 
when  he  came  to  the  king,  600  tame  deer  of  his 
own  breeding,  and  unsold.  They  call  these 
reins.  Of  these  six  are  decoy-deer,  which  are 
very  valuable  among  Finns,  because  with  them 
they  take  the  wild  deer.  He  was  amongst  the 
first  men  in  the  land,  though  he  had  not  more 
than  twenty  horned  cattle,  twenty  sheep,  and 
twenty  swine,  and  what  little  he  ploughed,  he 
ploughed  with  horses.  But  their  [i.e.  Othere's 
people]  income  consists  chiefly  in  the  tribute 
that  the  Finns  pay  them,  which  tribute  consists 
of  skins  of  animals,  feathers  of  birds,  whale- 
bone,   and   ship  -  ropes,    which   are   made   from 
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the  whale's  hide  and  from  the  seal's.  Everyone 
pays  according  to  his  means;  the  richest  must 
pay  fifteen  skins  of  the  marten  and  five  of  the 
rein-deer,  and  one  bear's  skin,  and  forty  bushels 
of  feathers,  and  a  bear  or  otter  skin,  kirtle,  and 
two  ship-ropes,  each  sixty  ells1  long,  one  made 
from  the  whale's  hide,  and  the  other  from  the 
seal's. 

.  .  .  Othere  says  that  the  district  which  he 
inhabits  is  called  Halgoland.  He  says  no 
human  being  dwelt  in  a  settled  home  to  the 
north  of  him.  There  is  a  port  to  the  south  of 
this  land  which  is  called  Sciringes-heal. 

Thither  he  said  that  a  man  could  not  sail  in 
a  month,  if  he  watched  in  the  night,  and  every 
day  had  a  fair  wind,  and  all  the  while  he  shall 
sail  along  the  coast;  and  on  the  right  hand 
is  Iceland,  and  then  the  islands  which  are  be- 
tween Iceland  and  this  land  [i.e.  Great  Britain]. 
Then  this  land  continues  quite  to  Sciringes- 
heal;  and  all  the  way  on  the  left  is  Norway. 
To  the  south  of  Sciringes-heal  a  great  sea 
[Baltic]  runs  up  a  vast  way  into  the  country, 
and  is  so  wide  no  man  can  see  across  it. 

1  N.B. — An  ell =24  inches. 
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28.  The   Battle  of  Brunanburgh  (a.d.  937) 

[A.-S.  Chronicle] 

Here,   Athelstan,   king, 

of  earls  the  lord, 

of  heroes  the  bracelet-giver 

and  his  brother  also, 

Edmund  etheling, 

life-long-glory 

in  battle  won 

with  edges  of  swords 

near  Brumby. 

The  board-walls  they  clove, 

they  hewed  the  war-lindens.   .  .    k 

The  foe  they  crushed, 

the  Scottish  people 

and  the  shipmen 

fated  fell.   .   .   . 

There  lay  many  a  warrior 

by  javelins  strewed ; 

West-Saxons  onwards 

throughout  the  day, 

in  bands, 

pursued  the  footsteps 

of  the  loathed  nations. 

They  hewed  the  fugitives 

behind,   amain, 

with  swords,   mill-sharp. 

Mercians  refused  not 
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the  hard  hand-play 

to  any  heroes 

who  with  Anlaf, 

over  the  ocean, 

in  the  ship's  bosom 

this  land  sought 

fated  to  the  fight. 

Five  lay 

on  the  battle-field, 

youthful  kings 

by  swords  to  slumber  given.  . 

Constantine, 

hoary  warrior 

came  by  flight 

to  his  country  north. 

He  had  no  cause  to  exult 

in  the  meeting  of  swords. 

Here  was  his  kindred  band 

of  friends  o'er-thrown 

on  the  folk-stead, 

in  battle  slain; 

and  his  son  he  left 

on  the  slaughter-place 

mangled  with  wounds, 

young  in  the  fight: 

he  had  no  cause  to  boast, 

hero  grizzly-haired, 

the  old  deceiver; 

nor  Anlaf  the  Moor 
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with  the  remnant  of  their  armies; 

they  had  no  cause  to  laugh.   .   .   . 

The  North-men  departed 

in  their  nailed  barks; 

bloody  relic  of  darts, 

on  roaring  ocean 

o'er  the  deep  water 

Dublin  to  seek, 

again   Ireland 

shamed  in  mind. 

So  too  the  brothers 

both  together 

King  and  etheling 

their  country  sought 

West-Saxons'  land, 

in  the  war  exulting. 

They  left  behind  them 

the  corse  to  devour 

the  sallowy  kite 

and  the  swarthy  raven 

with  horned  nib,   .   .   . 

greedy  war-hawk, 

and  the  grey  beast, 

wolf  of  the  wood. 

Carnage  greater  has  not  been 

in  this  island 

ever  yet 

of  people  slain 

before  this 
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by  edges  of  swords 

as  books  us  tell, 

old  writers, 

since  from  the  East  hither 

Angles  and  Saxons 

came  to  land, 

o'er  the  broad  seas 

Britain  sought. 


29.  The  Fame  of  Athelstan  (a.d.  938) 

[Ingulph's  "History  of  Croyland"] 

The  news  of  this  victory  being  quickly  spread 
throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom,  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  greatly  desired  to  contract 
friendships  with  King  Athelstan,  and  in  some 
way  or  other  to  enter  into  solemn  treaties  of 
peace  with  him.  Hence  it  was,  that  Henry, 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  sent  ambassadors,  to 
negotiate  for  one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage  for 
his  son  Otho.  Hugh,  king  of  France,  also 
sent  for  another  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  his 
son;  whilst  Louis,  king  of  Aquitaine,  sent  a 
request  that  a  third  might  be  given  to  him  for 
a  wife.  Through  the  envoys  of  these  poten- 
tates, there  were  sent  such  vast  numbers  of 
royal  costly  presents,  that  for  many  ages  before, 
the  like  thereto  had  never  been  seen  or  heard 
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of  by  the  English  nation.  Besides  aromatic  per- 
fumes, besides  costly  gems,  besides  coursers 
bedecked  with  horsecloths  of  gold,  most 
precious  vessels  of  alabaster,  and  numerous 
other  gifts  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty;  a 
piece  of  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  was  sent,  most 
becomingly  enclosed  in  crystal,  also  a  small 
portion  of  the  crown  of  thorns  which  was 
placed  upon  the  head  of  Christ,  similarly 
covered  with  crystal,  the  sword  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  on  the  hilt  of  which,  upon  thick 
plates  of  gold,  was  fastened  a  nail,  being  one 
of  the  four  by  means  of  which  our  Redeemer 
saved  us  and  all  His  people;  as  also  a  standard 
of  the  most  blessed  martyr  Mauricius,  and  a 
lance  of  Charlemagne,  esteemed  among  the 
Franks  as  of  no  small  value. 


30.  Dunstan  appointed  Archbishop 

(a.d.  959) 

[Matthew  of  Westminster] 

With  the  approbation  of  all  men,  the  blessed 
Dunstan  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. And  King  Edwy  himself  and  the  other 
princes  of  the  land  were  instructed  in  their 
duty  by  him,  and  led  to  check  the  rashness 
of  wicked   men   wherever   it  was  seen,    to   re- 

(  B  597 )  e 
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press  the  rebellious  by  the  severity  of  correc- 
tion, to  show  favour  to  the  poor  and  modest, 
and  to  restore  and  enrich  the  churches  of  God 
that  had  become  desolate.  They  expelled 
from  the  monastery  all  the  profligate  men  of 
the  secular  clergy,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
the  Supreme  Creator.  Moreover,  Dunstan 
collected  bands  of  monks  and  nuns,  and  caused 
more  than  forty  monasteries  to  be  built.  All 
these  men  he  honoured  as  his  brothers,  and 
loved  as  his  dearest  sons,  admonishing  the 
pastors  whom  he  set  over  them  to  exhort  them 
to  live  with  regularity,  so  as  to  please  Christ 
and  His  saints.  For  Dunstan,  that  man  of 
God,  was  wonderfully  discreet  in  all  things, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  most  strictly 
observed  prudence,  fortitude,  justice,  and  tem- 
perance as  long  as  he  lived. 


31.  Edward  the  Martyr  (a.d.  978) 

[William  of  Malmesbury] 

Meanwhile  King  Edward  conducted  himself 
with  becoming  affection  to  his  infant  brother 
and  his  step-mother.  He  retained  only  the  name 
of  king,  and  gave  them  the  power;  following 
the  footsteps  of  his  father's  piety,  and  giving 
both    his    attention    and    his    heart    to    good 
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counsel.  The  woman,  however,  with  that 
hatred  which  a  step-mother  only  can  enter- 
tain, began  to  meditate  a  subtle  stratagem, 
in  order  that  not  even  the  title  of  king  might 
be  wanting  to  her  child,  and  to  lay  a  treacher- 
ous snare  for  her  son-in-law,  which  she  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner.  He  was 
returning  home,  tired  with  the  chase  and  gasp- 
ing with  thirst  from  the  exercise,  while  his 
companions  were  following  the  dogs  in  dif- 
ferent directions  as  it  happened,  when,  hear- 
ing that  they  dwelt  in  a  neighbouring  mansion, 
the  youth  proceeded  thither  at  full  speed,  un- 
attended and  unsuspecting,  as  he  judged  of 
others  by  his  own  feelings.  On  his  arrival, 
alluring  him  to  her  with  female  blandishment, 
she  made  him  lean  forward,  and,  after  saluting 
him,  while  he  was  eagerly  drinking  from  the 
cup  which  had  been  presented,  the  dagger  of 
an  attendant  pierced  him  through.  Dreadfully 
wounded,  with  all  his  remaining  strength  he 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  in  order  to  join 
his  companions;  when,  one  foot  slipping,  he 
was  dragged  by  the  other  through  the  track- 
less paths  and  recesses  of  the  wood,  while  the 
streaming  blood  gave  evidence  of  his  death  to 
his  followers. 
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|A.-S.  Chronicle] 

There  has  not  been   'mid  Angles 

a  worse  deed  done 

than   this  was 

since  they  first 

Britain-land  sought. 

Men  him  murdered, 

but  God  him  glorified. 

He  was  in  life 

an  earthly  king; 

he  is  now  after  death 

a  heavenly  saint. 


32.  Battle  of  Maldon  (a.d.  993) 

[A.-S.  Chronicle] 

In  this  year  came  Olave  with  ninety-three 
ships  to  Staines,  and  ravaged  there  about,  and 
then  went  thence  to  Sandwich,  and  so  thence 
to  Ipswich,  and  that  all  overran;  and  so  to 
Maldon.  And  there  Britnoth  the  ealdorman 
came  against  them  with  his  forces,  and  fought 
against  them :  and  they  there  slew  the  ealdor- 
man, and  had  possession  of  the  place  of  car- 
nage. 
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THE    POEM   OF   MALDON 

I.    THE   CHALLENGE. 

Then  Byrhtnoth  began  to  exhort  his  men ; 

He  rode  and  advised  them,  taught  the  warriors 

How  they  should  stand  and  guard  the  place, 

And  bade  them  hold  their  shields  rightly, 

Firm  with  their  hands,  and  to  fear  nothing. 

When  he  had  *well  encouraged  the  soldiers 

He  alighted  among  the  troops  that  to  him  were  dearest, 

Where  he  knew  his  followers  to  be  most  faithful. 

Then  there  stood  on  the  shore,  and  fiercely  shouted, 

A  messenger  of  the  pirates;    he  spoke  with  words, 

Boasting  he  said  to  the  leader, 

The  message  of  the  sea-goers,   as  he  stood  on   the 

shore : 
''The  bold  seamen  send  me  to  thee. 
They    command    me    to    say    that    thou    must    send 

quickly 
Treasure  in  exchange  for  safety,  and  it  is  better  for 

you 
That  ye  should  buy  off  this  spear-rush  with  tribute 
Than  that  we  should  so  fiercely  join  battle. 
Nor  need  we  slay  each   other;    if  you  are  sufficient 

to  it, 
We  will  conclude  peace  by  means  of  money. 
If  thou    dost   counsel    it,    thou    who   art   here    most 

powerful, 
That  thou  wilt  save  thy  people, 
Give  to  the  seamen  at  thine  own  choice 
Money  for  peace,  and  make  a  treaty  with  us; 
We  will  betake  us  with  the  treasure  to  our  ships, 
Fare  on  the  flood,  and  keep  peace  with  you." 
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Byrhtnoth  spoke;    he  raised  his  shield, 

Brandished  a  slender  spear,  and  spoke  with  words; 

Ireful  and  resolute  he  gave  him  answer: 

"  Hearest  thou,  seafarer,  what  this  folk  sayeth? 

They  will  give  you  spears  as  a  tribute, 

The  deadly  dart  and  the  ancient  sword, 

The  war-gear  that  avails  you  not  in  the  fight. 

Messenger    of    the    pirates,    announce    to    them    in 

answer, 
Speak  to  thy  people  a  great  hostile  saying, 
That  here  stands  undaunted  an  earl  with  his  troop, 
Who  will  defend  this  heritage, 
The  land  of  Aethelred,  of  my  prince, 
The  folk  and  country;   the  heathen  shall  fall 
In  the  fight.     Too  shameful  it  seems  to  me 
That  ye  should  go  hence  with  our  treasure  to  your 

ships 
Unfought,  now  that  ye  thus  far  hither 
Have  come  in  on  our  land. 
Nor  shall  ye  so  lightly  obtain  money; 
Rather   shall   the   point   and   the   edge   make   peace 

between  us, 
The  grim  war-play,  ere  we  give  tribute." 

II.    THE   FIGHT. 

Then  the  earl  began  in  his  pride 

To  allow  too  much  ground  to  the  enemy; 

Began  to  call  over  the  cold  water, 

The  son  of  Brihthelm  (the  warriors  listened): 

"Now  room  is  made  for  you,  come  quickly  to  us, 

Men  to  the  fight:    God  alone  knows 

Who  shall  possess  this  place  of  slaughter." 

The  warriors  advanced,  they  cared  not  for  the  water, 
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The  host  of  pirates,  went  over  the  Panta, 

Over  the  bright  water  they  bore  their  shields, 

The  seamen  bare  on  land  their  bucklers. 

There  against  the  foe  stood  ready 

Byrhtnoth  with  his  men:    he  commanded  them 

To  build  a  phalanx  with  shields  and  defend  the  post 

Firmly  against  the  foe.     Then  was  the  fight  near, 

Glory  in  battle;   the  time  had  come 

When    the   doomed    men    should    fall    there   on    the 

field. 
Then  was  a  tumult  raised,  the  ravens  hovered, 
The  eagle  greedy  of  carrion,  and  on  the  earth  was 

a  great  cry. 
They  let  then  from  their  hands  the  hardened  spears, 
The  sharpened  arrows  fly. 

The  bows  were  busy,  the  shield  received  the  point, 
Bitter  was  the  battle-rush,  the  warriors  fell, 
On  either  side  the  heroes  lay. 

III.    THE   DEATH    OF   BYRHTNOTH. 

Let  then  a  certain  warrior  a  dart  from  his  hands 

Fly  from  his  palms,  so  that  it  went  forth  too  far 

Through  the  noble  thane  of  Aethelred. 

By  his  side  stood  an  ungrown  youth, 

A  boy  in  the  fight,  who  full  boldly 

Snatched  from  the  leader  the  bloody  dart, 

The  son  of  Wulfstan,  Wulfmaer  the  young. 

He  let  then  a  sharp  arrow  fare  forth, 

The  point  entered  in  so  that  he  lay  on  the  ground, 

Who  had  before  pierced  his  lord  too  fiercely. 

Went  then  a  treacherous  man  to  the  earl. 

He  would  take  treasure  from  the  hero, 

His  arms  and  rings  and  the  adorned  sword; 
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Then  Byrhtnoth  drew  his  hilt  from  the  sheath, 

Broad  and  sharp  of  edge,  and  struck  his  corselet. 

But  a  certain  seaman  hindered  him  too  soon 

So  that  he  turned  aside  his  arm  of  the  earl; 

Fell  then  to  the  ground  the  fallow-hilted  sword, 

Nor  might  he  any  longer  hold  the  stout  blade, 

Nor  wield  his  weapon.     Yet  still  the  hoary  warrior 

Spoke  a  word  and  encouraged  his  men, 

And  bade  the  good  comrades  go  forth. 

No  longer  might  he  stand  firmly  on  his  feet. 

He  looked  up  to  heaven.  .  .  . 

"I  thank  Thee,  O  Ruler  of  peoples, 

For  all  the  joys  which  here  on  earth  I  knew. 

Now,  O  merciful  Creator,  have  I  most  need, 

That  Thou  shouldst  grant  good  to  my  spirit, 

That  my  soul  should  journey  to  Thee, 

In  thy  power,  O  Lord  of  angels, 

With  peace  fare.     I  entreat  Thee 

That  the  powers  of  darkness  may  harm  it  not." 

Then  the  heathen  fellows  hewed  him  down, 
And  both  the  men  who  stood  by  him, 
Aelfnoth  and  Wulfmaer,   both  lay  prone, 
Beside  their  lord  they  relinquished  life. 


33.  The  Second  Danish  Invasion  (a.d.  994) 

[A.-S.  Chronicle] 

In  this  year  came  Olave  and  Sweyn  to 
London  with  ninety-four  ships.  .  .  .  They 
wrought   the   utmost    evil   that   ever   any   army 
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could  do,  by  burning  and  plundering,  and  by 
man-slaying,  both  by  the  sea-coast  and  among 
the  East-Saxons,  and  in  the  land  of  Kent,  and 
in  Sussex,  and  in  Hampshire.  And  at  last 
they  took  to  themselves  horses,  and  rode  as 
far  as  they  would,  and  continued  doing  un- 
speakable evil. 

[William  of  Malmesbury] 

But  Siric,  the  second  archbishop  after  Dun- 
stan,  advised  that  money  should  repel  those 
whom  the  sword  could  not:  thus  a  payment 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  satisfied  the  avarice  of 
the  Danes.  This  was  an  infamous  precedent, 
and  totally  unworthy  the  character  of  men,  to 
redeem  liberty,  which  no  violence  can  ever 
extirpate  from  a  noble  mind,  by  money.  They 
now  indeed  abstained  a  short  time  from  their 
incursions;  but  as  soon  as  their  strength  was 
recruited  by  rest,  they  returned  to  their  old 
practices.  Such  extreme  fear  had  seized  the 
English  that  there  was  no  thought  of  resist- 
ance; if  any,  indeed,  mindful  of  their  ancient 
glory,  made  an  attempt  to  oppose  or  engage 
them,  they  were  unsuccessful.  .  .  .  All  North- 
umbria  being  laid  waste,  the  enemy  was  met 
in  battle  and  worsted.  London  was  besieged, 
but  honourably  defended  by  its  citizens.  In 
consequence,  the  besiegers,  after  suffering  se- 
verely and  despairing  of  taking  the  city,  retired; 
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and,    devastating    the    whole    province    to    the 
eastward,  compelled  the  king  to  pay  a  sum  of 

money  amounting 
to  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.  .  .  .  The 
evil,  however,  was 
not  thus  put  to  rest. 
For  theycould  never 
provide  against 

their  enemies  from 
Denmark  springing 
up  afresh  like  the 
heads  of  the  hydra. 
The  province  in  the 
west  of  England, 
called  Devonshire, 
was  laid  waste,  the 
monasteries  de- 

stroyed, and  the 
city  of  Exeter  set 
on  fire;  Kent  was 
given  up  to  plunder; 
the  metropolitan 
city  and  seat  of  the 
patriarchs  burnt. 
.  .  .  That  I  may 
not  be  tedious  in  mentioning  severally  all  the 
provinces  which  the  Danes  laid  waste,  let  it 
be    briefly    understood    that   out   of   thirty-two 


Danish  Swords  and  Axe  Head. —  From 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum 
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counties,  which  are  reckoned  in  England,  they 
had  already  overrun  sixteen.  ...  In  the 
meantime,  the  king,  admirably  calculated  for 
sleeping,  did  nothing  but  postpone  and  hesi- 
tate, and  if  ever  he  recovered  his  senses  enough 
to  raise  himself  upon  his  elbow,  he  quickly  re- 
lapsed into  his  original  wretchedness,  either 
from  the  oppression  of  indolence  or  the  ad- 
verseness  of  fortune. 


34.  Canute's   Letter  to   His   People 

(a.d.    1 031) 

"  Camite,  King  of  all  England,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  part  of  the  Swedes,  to  Ethelnoth 
metropolitan  and  Elfric,  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  to  all  bishops,  nobles,  and  to  the  whole 
nation  of  the  English  high  and  low,  health. 

"I  notify  to  you  that  I  have  lately  been  to 
Rome,  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins, 
for  the  safety  of  my  dominions  and  of  the 
people  under  my  government.  I  had  long 
since  vowed  such  a  journey  to  God,  but, 
hitherto  hindered  by  the  affairs  of  my  kingdom 
and  other  causes  preventing,  I  was  unable  to 
accomplish  it  sooner.  ...  Be  it  known  to 
you,  that  at  the  solemnity  of  Easter  a  great 
assembly  of  nobles  was  present  with  Pope  John 
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and  the  Emperor  Conrad.  .  .  .  All  received 
me  with  honour,  and  presented  me  with  various 
gifts  and  offering's  in  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
and  palls  and   costly  garments.      Moreover,    I 


Canute  and  his  Queen. — From  an  illumination  in  the  Registry  of  Hyde  Abbey 

spoke  with  the  emperor  himself,  and  the  sover- 
eign Pope,  and  the  nobles  who  were  there, 
concerning  the  wants  of  all  my  people,  English 
as  well  as  Danes;  observing  that  there  ought 
to  be  granted  to  them  more  equitable  regula- 
tions and  greater  security  on  their  passage  to 
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Rome ;  that  they  should  not  be  impeded  by  so 
many  barriers  on  the  road,  nor  harassed  with 
unjust  exactions.  The  emperor  assented  to 
my  request  .  .  .  and  all  the  princes  confirmed 
by  an  edict  that  my  subjects,  traders  as  well 
as  those  who  went  on  a  religious  account, 
should  peaceably  go  and  return  from  Rome 
without  any  molestation  from  warders  of  bar- 
riers or  tax-gatherers.  Again,  I  .  .  .  expressed 
my  high  displeasure  that  my  archbishops  were 
oppressed  by  the  immense  sum  of  money  which 
is  demanded  from  them  when  seeking,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  apostolical  residence  to  re- 
ceive the  pall;  and  it  was  determined  that  it 
should  be  no  longer.  ...  Be  it  known,  then, 
that  I  have  vowed  to  God  Himself  hencefor- 
ward to  reform  my  life  in  all  things,  and  justly 
and  piously  to  govern  the  kingdoms  and  the 
people  subject  to  me,  and  to  maintain  equal 
justice  in  all  things  .  .  .  therefore  I  call  to  wit- 
ness and  command  my  counsellors  to  whom  I 
have  entrusted  the  counsels  of  the  kingdom, 
that  they  by  no  means,  either  through  fear  of 
myself  or  favour  to  any  powerful  person,  suffer 
henceforth  any  injustice,  or  cause  such  to  be 
done  in  all  my  kingdom.  I  command  all  my 
sheriffs,  as  they  value  my  affection  or  their  own 
safety,  not  to  commit  injustice  to  any  man,  rich 
or  poor,   but  to  allow  all,   noble  and   ignoble, 
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alike  to  enjoy  impartial  law,  from  which  never 
to  deviate.  ...  I  have  sent  this  epistle  before 
me,  in  order  that  my  people  may  rejoice  at  my 
prosperity;  because,  as  yourselves  know,  I  have 
never  spared,  nor  will  I  spare,  either  myself  or 
my  pains  for  the  needful  service  of  my  whole 
people.  I  now,  therefore,  adjure  all  my  bishops 
and  governors  throughout  my  kingdom,  ...  to 
take  care  that  before  I  come  to  England  all 
dues  owing  by  ancient  custom  be  discharged; 
that  is  to  say,  plough-alms1,  the  tenth  of  animals 
born  in  the  current  year,  and  the  pence  owing 
to  Rome  for  St.  Peter  .  .  . ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  August,  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  earth; 
and  on  the  festival  of  St.  Martin,  the  first  fruits 
of  seeds  to  the  church  of  the  parish  where  each 
one  resides.  ...  If  these  and  such  like  things 
are  not  paid  before  I  come  to  England,  all  who 
shall  have  offended  will  incur  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture  to  the  king,   according  to  law." 


35.  Earl  Godwin's  Present  to  Hardicanute 

(a.d.    1 041) 

[Roger  of  Wendover] 

To  make  peace  with  the  king  [Hardicanute] 
Godwin   presented   him   with   a  golden   vessel, 

1  A  penny  for  as  much  land  as  a  plough  could  till,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  poor,  payable  at  Easter. 
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with  its  prow  and  all  its  equipments  of  gold, 
and  eighty  soldiers  with  golden  arms.  Each 
of  these  soldiers  had  on  his  arms  two  golden 
bracelets  of  the  weight  of  fifteen  ounces,  a  coat 
of  mail  of  golden  tissue,  a  golden  helmet  on 
the  head,  a  sword  girt  to  the  loins  with  golden 
clasps,  a  weighty  Danish  axe  of  gold  on  the 
left  shoulder,  in  the  left  hand  a  shield  with 
bosses  and  studs  of  gold,  and  in  the  right  hand 
a  golden  lance. 


36.  Parties  and  Feuds  (circa  a.d.   1052) 

[William  of  Malmesbury] 

The  king  [Edward  the  Confessor]  had  sent 
for  several  Normans  who  had  formerly  slightly 
ministered  to  his  wants  when  in  exile.  Among 
these  was  Robert,  whom,  from  being  a  monk 
of  Jumieges,  he  had  appointed  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  English  of  our  times  speak  ill  of  this 
person  as  being  the  impeacher  of  Godwin  and 
his  sons;  the  sower  of  discord;  the  purchaser 
of  the  archbishopric;  they  say,  too,  that  Godwin 
and  his  sons  were  men  of  liberal  mind,  the 
steadfast  promoters  and  defenders  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Edward;  and  that  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  they  were  hurt  at  seeing  men 
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of  yesterday,  and  strangers,  preferred  to  them- 
selves; still,  that  they  never  uttered  even  a 
harsh  word  against  the  king  whom  they  had 
formerly  exalted  to  the  throne.  On  the  oppo- 
site hand,  the  Normans  thus  defended  them- 
selves: they  allege  that  both  Godwin  and  his 
sons  acted  with  the  greatest  want  of  respect, 
as  well  as  fidelity,  to  the  king  and  his  party; 
aiming  at  equal  sovereignty  with  him;  often 
ridiculing  his  simplicity;  often  hurling  the 
shafts  of  their  wit  against  him:  that  the  Nor- 
mans could  not  endure  this,  but  endeavoured 
to  weaken  their  power  as  much  as  possible. 


37.  Edward  the  Confessor  (a.d.   1065) 

[William  of  Malmesbury] 

He  was  famed  both  for  miracles  and  for  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  In  the  exaction  of  taxes  he 
was  sparing,  and  he  abominated  the  insolence  of 
collectors.  In  eating  and  drinking  he  was  free 
from  the  voluptuousness  which  his  state  allowed. 
On  the  more  solemn  festivals,  though  dressed 
in  robes  interwoven  with  gold,  which  the  queen 
had  most  splendidly  embroidered,  yet  still  he 
had  such  forbearance  as  to  be  sufficiently 
majestic  without  being  haughty.  .  .  .  There 
was  one  earthly  enjoyment  in  which  he  chiefly 
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delighted,  which  was  hunting  with  fleet  hounds, 
.  .  .  and  again,  with  the  pouncing  of  birds, 
whose  nature  it  is  to  prey  on  their  kindred 
species.  In  these  exercises,  after  hearing  divine 
service  in  the  morning,  he  employed  himself 
whole  days.      In  other  respects  he  was  a  man 


Impressions  from  the  Great  Seal  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     British  Museum. 
(The  seal  measures  three  inches  in  diameter.) 

by  choice  devoted  to  God,  and  lived  the  life 
of  an  angel  in  the  administration  of  his  king- 
dom. To  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  more 
especially  to  foreigners  and  men  of  religious 
orders,  he  was  kind  in  invitation,  munificent  in 
his  presents,  and  constantly  exciting  the  monks 
of  his  own  country  to  imitate  their  holiness. 
He  was  of  becoming  stature,  his  beard  and 
hair  milk-white;  his  countenance  florid;  and  his 
form  of  admirable  proportion. 


(  B  597  ) 
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38.  Stamford  Bridge  (a.d.   1066) 

[Heimskringla  Saga] 

Twenty  horsemen  rode  forward  from  the 
Thingman's  troops  against  the  Northmen's 
array;  and  all  of  them,  and  likewise  their 
horses,   were  clothed  in  armour. 

One  of  the  horsemen  said,  "  Is  Earl  Toste  in 
this  army?" 

The  earl  answered,  "It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  ye  will  find  him  here." 

The  horseman  says,  "Thy  brother  Kin£> 
Harald  sends  thee  salutation,  with  the  message 
that  thou  shalt  have  the  whole  of  Northumber- 
land; and  rather  than  thou  shouldst  not  submit 
to  him,  he  will  give  thee  the  third  part  of  his 
kingdom  to  rule  over  along  with  himself." 

The  earl  replies,  "This  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  enmity  and  scorn  he  offered 
last  winter;  and  if  this  had  been  offered  then,  it 
would  have  saved  many  a  man's  life  who  now 
is  dead,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
kingdom  of  England.  But  if  I  accept  of  this 
offer,  what  will  he  give  King  Harald  Sigurdson 
for  his  trouble?" 

The  horseman  replied,  "  He  has  spoken  also 
of  this;  and  will  give  him  seven  feet  of  English 
ground,  or  as  much  more  as  he  may  be  taller 
than  other  men." 
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"Then,"  said  the  earl,  "go  now  and  tell 
King-  Harald  to  get  ready  for  battle;  for  never 
shall  the  Northmen  say  with  truth  that  Earl 
Toste  left  King  Harald  Sigurdson  to  join  his 
enemy's  troops,  when  he  came  to  fight  west 
here  in   England." 

Then  the  horsemen  rode  back. 

Now  the  battle  began.  The  Englishmen 
made  a  hot  assault  upon  the  Northmen,  who 
sustained  it  bravely.  It  was  no  easy  matter  for 
the  English  to  ride  against  the  Northmen  on 
account  of  their  spears:  therefore  they  rode  in 
a  circle  round  them.  And  the  fight  at  first  was 
but  loose  and  light,  as  long  as  the  Northmen 
kept  their  order  of  battle;  for  although  the 
English  rode  hard  against  the  Northmen,  they 
gave  way  again  immediately,  as  they  could  do 
nothing  against  them.  Now,  when  the  North- 
men thought  they  perceived  that  the  enemy 
were  making  but  weak  assaults,  they  set  after 
them  and  would  drive  them  into  flight;  but 
when  they  had  broken  their  shield-rampart 
the  English  rode  up  from  all  sides  and  threw 
arrows  and  spears  on  them.  Now  when  King 
Harald  Sigurdson  saw  this,  he  went  into  the 
fray  where  the  greatest  crash  of  weapons  was; 
and  there  was  a  sharp  conflict  in  which  many 
persons  fell  on  both  sides.     King  Harald  then 
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was  in  a  rage,  and  ran  out  in  front  of  the  array, 
and  hewed  down  with  both  hands;  so  that 
neither  helmet  nor  armour  could  withstand 
him,  and  all  who  were  nearest  gave  way  before 
him.  It  was  then  very  near  with  the  English 
that  they  had  taken  to  flight. 
So  says  Arnor,  the  earl's  skald : 

"Where  battle  storm  was  ringing, 
Where  arrow-cloud  was  singing, 

Harald  stood  there, 

Of  armour  bare, 
His  deadly  sword  still  swinging. 
The  foemen  feel  its  bite; 
His  Norsemen  rush  to  fight, 

Danger  to  share, 

With  Harald  there, 
Where  steel  on  steel  was  ringing." 

FALL   OF   KING   HARALD 

King  Harald  Sigurdson  was  hit  by  an  arrow 
in  the  windpipe,  and  that  was  his  death-wound. 
He  fell  and  all  who  had  advanced  with  him, 
except  those  who  retired  with  the  banner. 
There  was  afterwards  the  warmest  conflict,  and 
Earl  Toste  had  taken  charge  of  the  king's 
banner.  They  began  on  both  sides  to  form 
their  array  again,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was 
a  pause  in  fighting.  Then  Theodolf  sang 
these  verses: 
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"The  army  stands  in  hushed  dismay; 
Stilled  is  the  clamour  of  the  fray. 
Harald  is  dead,  and  with  him  goes 
The  spirit  to  withstand  our  foes. 
A  bloody  price  the  folk  must  pay 
For  their  king's  folly  on  this  day. 
He  fell ;  and  now  without  disguise, 
We  say  this  business  was  not  wise." 

But  before  the  battle  began  again  Harald 
Godwinson  offered  his  brother  Earl  Toste 
peace,  and  also  quarter  to  the  Northmen  who 
were  still  alive;  but  the  Northmen  called  out 
all  of  them  together  that  they  would  rather  fall, 
one  across  the  other,  than  accept  quarter  from 
the  Englishmen.  Then  each  side  set  up  a  war- 
shout,  and  the  battle  began  again.  So  says 
Arnor,   the  earl's  skald : 

"  The  king,  whose  name  would  ill-doers  scare, 
The  gold-tipped  arrow  would  not  spare, 
Unhelmed,   unpanzered,  without  shield, 
He  fell  among  us  in  the  field. 
The  gallant  men  who  saw  him  fall 
Would  take  no  quarter;  one  and  all 
Resolved  to  die  with  their  loved  king, 
Around  his  corpse  in  a  corpse-ring." 
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39.  The  Battle  of  Senlac  (a.d.   1066) 

[William  of  Malmesbury] 

The  courageous  leaders  mutually  prepared 
for  battle,  each  according-  to  his  national  cus- 
tom. The  English,  as  we  have  heard,  passed 
the  night  without  sleep,  in  drinking  and  sing- 
ing, and  in  the  morning  proceeded  without 
delay  towards  the  enemy.  All  were  on  foot, 
armed  with  battle-axes,  and  covering  them- 
selves in  front  by  the  junction  of  their  shields, 
they  formed  an  impenetrable  body,  which  would 
have  secured  their  safety  that  day  had  not  the 
Normans,  by  a  feigned  flight,  induced  them  to 
open  their  ranks,  which  till  that  time,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  were  closely  compacted. 
The  king  himself,  on  foot,  stood  with  his  brother 
near  the  standard,  in  order  that,  while  all 
shared  equal  danger,  none  might  think  of  re- 
treating. This  standard  William  sent,  after 
the  victory,  to  the  Pope;  it  was  sumptuously 
embroidered  with  gold  and  precious  stones  in 
the  form  of  a  man  fighting. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Normans  passed  the 
whole  night  in  confessing  their  sins,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  in  the  morning.  Their 
infantry,  with  bows  and  arrows,  formed  the 
vanguard;    while    their    cavalry,    divided     into 
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wings,  were  thrown  back.  The  earl,  with 
serene  countenance,  declaring"  aloud  that  God 
would  favour  his,  as  being  the  righteous  side, 
called  for  his  arms;  and  presently,  when, 
through  the  hurry  of  his  attendants,  he  had 
put  on  his  hauberk  the  hind  part  before,  he 
corrected  his  mistake  with  a  laugh,  saying, 
"  My  dukedom  shall  be  turned  into  a  king- 
dom". Then  beginning  the  song  of  Roland, 
that  the  warlike  example  of  that  man  might 
stimulate  the  soldiers,  and  calling  on  God  for 
assistance,  the  battle  commenced  on  both  sides. 
They  fought  with  ardour,  neither  giving  ground, 
for  the  great  part  of  the  day.  Finding  this, 
William  gave  a  signal  to  his  party  that,  by  a 
feigned  flight,  they  should  retreat.  Through 
this  device,  the  close  body  of  the  English 
opening  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the 
straggling  enemy,  brought  upon  itself  swift 
destruction ;  for  the  Normans,  facing  about, 
attacked  them  thus  disordered,  and  compelled 
them  to  fly.  In  this  manner,  deceived  by  a 
stratagem,  they  met  an  honourable  death  in 
avenging  their  country;  nor  indeed  were  they 
at  all  wanting  to  their  own  revenge,  as  by  fre- 
quently making  a  stand,  they  slaughtered  their 
pursuers  in  heaps;  for,  getting  possession  of 
an  eminence,  they  drove  down  the  Normans, 
when    roused    with    indignation    and   anxiously 
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striving  to  gain  the  higher  ground,  into  the 
valley  beneath,  where,  easily  hurling  their 
javelins  and  rolling  down  stones  on  them  as 
they  stood  below,  they  destroyed  them  to  a 
man.  Besides,  by  a  short  passage  with  which 
they  were  acquainted,  avoiding  a  deep  ditch, 
they  trod  underfoot  such  a  multitude  of  their 
enemies  in  that  place,  that  they  made  the  hollow 
level  with  the  plain  by  the  heaps  of  carcasses. 
This  vicissitude  of  first  one  party  conquering 
and  then  the  other,  prevailed  as  long  as  the  life 
of  Harold  continued;  but  when  he  fell,  from 
having  his  brain  pierced  with  an  arrow,  the 
flight  of  the  English  ceased  not  until  night 
The  valour  of  both  leaders  was  here  eminently 
conspicuous.  Harold,  not  merely  content  with 
the  duty  of  a  general  in  exhorting  others,  dili- 
gently entered  into  every  soldier-like  office; 
often  would  he  strike  the  enemy  when  coming 
to  close  quarters,  so  that  none  could  approach 
him  with  impunity,  for  immediately  the  same 
blow  levelled  both  horse  and  rider.  Where- 
fore, as  I  have  related,  receiving  the  fatal  arrow 
from  a  distance,  he  yielded  to  death.  One  of 
the  soldiers  with  a  sword  gashed  his  thigh 
as  he  lay  prostrate,  for  which  shameful  and 
cowardly  action  he  was  branded  with  ignominy 
by  William  and  dismissed  from  the  service. 
William,   too,   was  equally  ready  to  encourage 
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by  his  voice  and  by  his  presence;  to  be  the 
first  to  rush  forward;  to  attack  the  thickest  of 
the  foe.  Thus  everywhere  raging,  everywhere 
furious,  he  lost  three  choice  horses,  which  were 
that  day  pierced  under  him.  The  dauntless 
spirit  and  vigour  of  the  intrepid  general,  how- 
ever, still  persisted,  though  often  called  back 
by  the  kind  remonstrance  of  his  body-guard; 
he  still  persisted,  I  say,  till  approaching  night 
crowned  him  with  complete  victory.  And  no 
doubt  the  Hand  of  God  protected  him,  for 
the  enemy  were  unable  to  draw  blood  from  his 
person,  though  they  aimed  so  many  javelins  at 
him. 


40.  How  Taillefer  began  the  Battle  of 

Senlac 

[Adapted  from  the  Roman  de  Rou  by  T.  Amyot] 

Foremost  in  the  bands  of  France, 
Arm'd  with  hauberk  and  with  lance, 
And  helmet  glittering  in  the  air, 
As  if  a  warrior  knight  he  were, 
Rushed  forth  the  minstrel  Taillefer. 
Borne  on  his  courser  swift  and  strong 

He  gaily  bounded  o'er  the  plain, 
And  raised  the  heart-inspiring  song 
(Loud  echoed  by  the  warlike  throng) 

Of  Roland  and  of  Charlemagne, 
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Of  Oliver,  brave  peer  of  old 
Untaught  to  fly,  unknown  to  yield, 
And  many  a  knight  and  vassal  bold 
Whose  hallowed  blood,  in  crimson  flood 
Dyed  Roncesvalles'  field. 

Harold's  host  he  soon  espied 
Clustering  on  the  hill's  steep  side: 
Then  turned  him  back  brave  Taillefer, 
And  thus  to  William  urged  his  prayer: 
"Great  Sire,   it  fits  not  me  to  tell 
How  long  I  've  served  you,  or  how  well ; 
Yet  if  reward  my  lays  may  claim, 
Grant  now  the  boon  I  dare  to  name: 
Minstrel  no  more,  be  mine  the  blow 
That  first  shall  strike  yon  perjured  foe." 
"Thy  suit  is  gained,"  the  Duke  replied, 
"Our  gallant  minstrel  be  our  guide." 
"Enough,"  he  cried,   "with  joy  I  speed 
Foremost  to  vanquish  or  to  bleed." 

And  still  of  Roland's  deeds  he  sung, 
While  Norman  shouts  responsive  rung, 
As  high  in  air  his  lance  he  flung, 

With  well-directed  might. 
Back  came  the  lance  into  his  hand, 
Like  urchins'  ball,  or  juggler's  wand, 
And  twice  again  at  his  command 

Whirled  its  unerring  flight. 
While  doubting  whether  skill  or  charm 
Had  thus  inspired  the  minstrel's  arm, 
The  Saxons  saw  the  wondrous  dart 
Fixed  in  their  standard-bearer's  heart. 
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Now  thrice  aloft  his  sword  he  threw, 
'Midst  sparkling  sunbeams  dancing, 

And  downward  thrice  the  weapon  flew 

Like  meteor  o'er  the  evening  dew, 
From  summer  sky  swift  glancing; 

And  while  amazement  gasped  for  breath, 

Another  Saxon  groaned  in  death. 

More  wondrous  yet!     On  signal  made, 

With  mane  erect,  and  eyeballs  flashing, 
The  well-taught  courser  rears  his  head, 

His  teeth  in  ravenous  fury  gnashing; 
He  snorts — he  foams — and  upward  springs 

Plunging,  he  fastens  on  his  foe, 
And  down  his  writhing  victim  flings, 

Crushed  by  the  wily  minstrel's  blow. 
Thus  seems  it  to  the  hostile  band 
Enchantment  all,  and  fairyland. 
Fain  would  I  leave  the  rest  unsung. 
The  Saxon  ranks,  to  madness  stung, 
Headlong  rushed  with  frenzied  start, 
Hurling  javelin,   mace  and  dart; 
No  shelter  from  the  iron  shower 
Sought  Taillefer  in  that  sad  hour: 
Yet  still  he  beckoned  to  the  field, 
"Frenchmen,  come  on,  the  Saxons  yield; 
Strike  quick — strike  home — in  Roland's  name 
For  William's  glory,   Harold's  shame!" 
Then  pierced  with  wounds,  stretched  side  by  side, 
The  minstrel  and  his  courser  died. 
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41.  William   the    Conqueror 
(a.d.  1066-1087) 

[A.-S.  Chronicle] 

If  any  man  would  know  what  manner  of  man 
King  William  was,  the  glory  that  he  obtained, 
and  of  how  many  lands  he  was  lord ;  then  will 
we  describe  him  as  we  have  known  him,  we, 
who  have  looked  upon  him,  and  who  once 
lived  in  his  court. 

This  King  William,  of  whom  we  are  speak- 
ing, was  a  very  wise  and  a  great  man,  and 
more  honoured  and  more  powerful  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  He  was  mild  to  those 
good  men  who  loved  God,  but  severe  beyond 
measure  towards  those  who  withstood  his  will. 
He  founded  a  noble  monastery  [i.e.  Battle 
Abbey]  on  the  spot  where  God  permitted  him 
to  conquer  England;  and  he  established  monks 
in  it,  and  he  made  it  very  rich.  In  his  days  the 
great  monastery  at  Canterbury  was  built,  and 
many  others  also  throughout  England.   .   .   . 

King  William  was  also  held  in  much  rever- 
ence; he  wore  his  crown  three  times  every  year, 
when  he  was  in  England:  at  Easter,  he  wore  it; 
at  Winchester;  at  Pentecost  [i.e.  Whitsuntide], 
he  wore  it  at  Westminster;  and  at  Christmas, 
at  Gloucester.     At  these  times  all  the  men  of 
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England  were  with  him — archbishops,  bishops, 
abbats,  and  earls,  thanes,  and  knights. 

So  also  was  he  a  very  stern  and  wrathful 
man,  so  that  none  durst  do  anything  against 
his  will,  and  he  kept  in  prison  those  earls  who 
acted  against  his  pleasure.  He  removed  bishops 
from  their  sees  and  abbats  from  their  offices, 
and  he  imprisoned  thanes,  and  at  length  spared 
not  his  own  brother  Odo.   .   .   . 

Amongst  other  things,  the  good  order  that 
William  established  is  not  to  be  forgotten;  it 
was  such  that  any  man,  who  was  himself  aught, 
might  travel  over  the  kingdom  with  a  bosom- 
full  of  gold  unmolested;  and  no  man  durst  kill 
another,  however  great  the  injury  he  might 
have  received  from  him.  He  reigned  over 
England,  and,  being  sharp-sighted  to  his  own 
interest,  he  surveyed  the  kingdom  so  thoroughly 
that  there  was  not  a  single  hide1  throughout 
the  whole  of  which  he  knew  not  the  possessor, 
and  how  much  it  was  worth,  and  this  he  after- 
wards entered  in  a  register.2 

The  land  of  the  Britons  [i.e.  Wales]  was 
under  his  sway,  and  he  built  castles  therein; 
moreover,  he  had  full  dominion  over  the  Isle 
of  Man;  Scotland  also  was  subject  unto  him 
from  his  great  strength ;  the  land  of  Normandy 

1  Hide,  differently  estimated  at  60,  80,  100  acres. 

2  Domesday  Book. 
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was  his  by  inheritance;  and  he  possessed  the 
earldom  of  Maine ;  and  had  he  lived  two  years 
longer  he  would  have  subdued  Ireland  by  his 
prowess,   and  that  without  a  battle. 

Truly  there  was  much  trouble  in  these  times, 
and  very  great  distress;  he  caused  castles  to 
be  built,  and  oppressed  the  poor.  The  king 
was  also  of  great  sternness,  and  he  took  from 
his  subjects  many  marks  of  gold,  and  many 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  silver,  and  this  either 
with,  or  without  right,  and  with  little  need. 
He  was  given  to  avarice,  and  greedily  loved 
gain.  He  made  large  forests  for  the  deer,  and 
enacted  laws  therewith,  so  that  whoever  killed 
a  hart  or  a  hind  should  be  blinded.  As  he  for- 
bade killing  the  deer,  so  also  the  boars;  and  he 
loved  the  tall  stags  as  if  he  were  their  father. 
He  also  appointed  concerning  hares  that  they 
should  go  free. 

The  rich  complained,  and  the  poor  mur- 
mured, but  he  was  so  sturdy  that  he  recked 
naught  of  them ;  they  must  will  all  that  the 
king  willed,  if  they  would  live;  or  would  keep 
their  lands;  or  would  hold  their  possessions; 
or  would   be  maintained  in  their  rights. 

[William  of  Malmesbury] 

He  was  of  just  stature,  extraordinary  cor- 
pulence, fierce  countenance;   his  forehead  bare 
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of  hair;  of  such  great  strength  of  arm  that  it 
was  often  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no  one  was 
able  to  draw  his  bow,  which  he  himself  could 
bend  when  his  horse  was  at  full  gallop ;  he  was 
majestic,  whether  sitting  or  standing,  although 
his  fatness  amounted  almost  to  a  deformity. 
He  was  of  excellent  health,  and  was  never  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  any  dangerous  disorder, 
except  at  the  last.  He  gave  sumptuous  and 
splendid  entertainments  at  the  principal  festi- 
vals; passing  (when  in  England)  Christmas  at 
Gloucester,  Easter  at  Winchester,  Pentecost 
at  Westminster.  At  these  times  a  royal  edict 
summoned  thither  all  the  principal  persons  of 
every  order,  that  the  ambassadors  from  every 
foreign  nation  might  admire  the  splendour  of 
the  assemblage  and  the  costliness  of  the  ban- 
quets. Nor  was  he  at  any  time  more  affable 
or  indulgent,  in  order  that  the  visitors  might 
proclaim  universally  that  his  generosity  kept 
pace  with  his  riches.  His  anxiety  for  money 
is  the  only  thing  for  which  he  can  deservedly 
be  blamed.  He  sought  all  opportunities  of 
scraping  money  together,  and  so  long  as  he 
obtained  it  he  cared  not  how. 
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42.  The  New  Forest  (a.d.   1070) 

[William  of  Malmesbury] 

This  is  the  place  which  William  the  Con- 
queror, after  desolating  the  towns  and  destroy- 
ing- the  churches  for  more  than  thirty  miles, 
had  appropriated  for  the  nurture  and  refuge 
of  wild  beasts.  A  dreadful  spectacle  indeed, 
that  where  before  had  existed  human  inter- 
course and  the  worship  of  God,  there  deer 
and  goats  and  other  animals  of  that  kind 
should  now  range  unrestrained,  and  these  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  king's  use. 


43.  Domesday  Book  (a.d.   1085) 

[A.-S.  Chronicle] 

At  midwinter  the  king  was  at  Gloucester 
with  his  Witan;  and  he  held  his  court  there 
five  days;  and  afterwards  the  archbishop  and 
clergy  held  a  synod  during  three  days;  and 
Maurice  was  then  chosen  to  the  bishoprick  of 
London,  William  that  of  Norfolk,  and  Robert 
to  that  of  Cheshire;  they  were  all  clerks  of 
the  king. 

After  this  the  king  had  a  great  consultation, 
and  spoke  very  deeply  with  his  Witan  concern- 
ing the  land,  how  it  was  held,  and  what  were 
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its  tenantry.  He  then  sent  his  men  over  all 
England,  into  every  shire,  and  caused  them 
to  ascertain  how  many  hundred  hides  of  land 
it  contained;  and  what  lands  the  king  pos- 
sessed therein;  what  cattle  there  were  in  the 
several  counties;  and  how  much  revenue  he 
ought  to  receive  yearly  from  each.  He  also 
caused  them  to  write  down  how  much  land 
belonged  to  his  archbishops,  to  his  bishops, 
his  abbats,  and  his  earls,  and,  that  I  may  be 
brief,  what  property  every  inhabitant  of  all 
England  possessed  in  land,  or  in  cattle,  and 
how  much  money  this  was  worth.  So  very 
narrowly  did  he  cause  the  survey  to  be  made, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  hide,  nor  a  rood 
of  land,  nor  —  it  is  shameful  to  relate  that 
which  he  thought  no  shame  to  do — was  there 
an  ox,  or  a  cow,  or  a  pig  passed  by,  and  that 
was  not  yet  down  in  the  accounts;  and  then 
all  these  writings  were  brought  to  him. 


44.  The  Curfew  Bell 

[STOWE,    "  SURVAY   OF    LONDON  "] 

William  the  Conqueror  commanded  that  in 
every  town  and  village  a  Bell  should  be  nightly 
rung  at  eight  of  the  clock,  and  that  all  people 
should  then  put  out  their  fire  and  candle,  and 

( B  597  )  G 
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take  their  rest;  which  order  was  observed 
through  the  Realm  during  his  reign  and  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus;  but  Henry  the  First 
restored  to  his  subjects  the  use  of  fire  and  lights 
as  afore. 


45.  Charter  of  William  the  Conqueror 

to  London 

"f}  William,  King,  greet  IV.  Bishop,  and 
Godfrey,  Portreve,  and  all  the  Burgesses 
within  London,  French  and  English.  And 
I  grant  that  they  be  all  law  worth,  that 
they  were  in  Edward's  days  the  king. 
And  I  will  that  each  child  be  his  father  s 
heir.  And  I  will  not  suffer  that  any  man 
do  you  wrong;  and  God  you  keep!' 


46.  The  Results  of  the  Norman  Conquest 

[William  of  Malmesbury] 

This  was  a  fatal  day  to  England,  a  melan- 
choly havoc  of  our  dear  country,  through  its 
change  of  masters.  For  it  had  long  since 
adopted  the  manners  of  the  Angles,  which  had 
been  very  various  according  to  the  times :  for 
in    the    first   years   of   their   arrival,    they   were 
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barbarians  in  their  look  and  manners,  warlike 
in  their  usages,  heathens  in  their  rites;  but, 
after  embracing  the  faith  of  Christ,  by  degrees, 
and  in  process  of  time,  from  the  peace  they 
enjoyed,  regarding  arms  only  in  a  secondary 
light,  they  gave  their  whole  attention  to  re- 
ligion. I  say  nothing  of  the  poor,  the  mean- 
ness of  whose  fortune  often  restrains  them  from 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  justice:  I  omit  men 
of  ecclesiastical  rank,  whom  sometimes  respect 
to  their  profession,  and  sometimes  the  fear  of 
shame,  suffer  not  to  deviate  from  the  truth :  I 
speak  of  princes,  who  from  the  greatness  of  their 
power  might  have  full  liberty  to  indulge  in 
pleasure;  some  of  whom,  in  their  own  country, 
and  others  at  Rome,  changing  their  habit,  ob- 
tained a  heavenly  kingdom,  and  a  saintly  in- 
tercourse. Many  during  their  whole  lives  in 
outward  appearance  only  embraced  the  present 
world,  in  order  that  they  might  exhaust  their 
treasures  on  the  poor,  or  divide  them  amongst 
monasteries.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  multitudes 
of  bishops,  hermits,  and  abbats?  Does  not  the 
whole  island  blaze  with  such  numerous  relics  of 
its  natives,  that  you  can  scarcely  pass  a  village 
of  any  consequence  but  you  hear  the  name  of 
some  new  saint,  besides  the  numbers  of  whom 
all  notices  have  perished  through  the  want  of 
records?     Nevertheless,  in  process  of  time,  the 
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desire  after  literature  and  religion  had  decayed, 
for  several  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
mans.   The  clergy,  contented  with  a  very  slight 
degree  of  learning,  could  scarcely  stammer  out 
the  words  of  the  sacraments;  and  a  person  who 
understood  grammar,  was  an  object  of  wonder 
and    astonishment.      The    monks    mocked    the 
rule  of  their  order  by  fine  vestments,  and  the 
use  of  every  kind  of  food.     The  nobility,  given 
up    to    luxury    and    wantonness,    went    not    to 
church    in    the    morning   after    the    manner    of 
Christians,   but   merely,   in   a  careless  manner, 
heard  matins  and  masses  from  a  hurrying  priest 
in  their  chambers.     The  commonalty,  left  un- 
protected, became  a  prey  to  the  most  powerful, 
who  amassed  fortunes  by  either  seizing  on  their 
property,  or  by  selling  their  persons  into  foreign 
countries;   although  it  be  an   innate  quality  of 
this   people    to   be   more    inclined    to   revelling 
than  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.      Drinking 
in   parties   was   a   universal   practice,    in   which 
occupation  they  passed  entire  nights  as  well  as 
days.      They  consumed  their  whole  substance 
in    mean    and    despicable    houses;    unlike    the 
Normans    and     French,    who,     in     noble    and 
splendid   mansions,   lived  with  frugality.      The 
vices  attendant  on  drunkenness,  which  enervate 
the  human  mind,  followed;  hence  it  arose  that 
engaging  William,  more  with  rashness  and  pre- 
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cipitate  fury  than  military  skill,  they  doomed 
themselves  and  their  country  to  slavery,  by 
one,  and  that  an  easy,  victory.  "For  nothing 
is  less  effective  than  rashness;  and  what  begins 
with  violence,   quickly  ceases,   or  is  repelled." 


Saxon  Banquet.— Cotton  MS.  Tib.  C.  7 


In  fine,  the  English  at  that  time  wore  short 
garments  reaching  to  the  mid-knee;  they  had 
their  hair  cropped;  their  beards  shaven;  their 
arms  laden  with  golden  bracelets;  their  skin 
adorned  with  punctured  designs.  They  were 
accustomed  to  eat  till  they  became  surfeited, 
and  to  drink  till  they  were  sick.  These  latter 
qualities  they  imparted  to  their  conquerors;  as 
to  the  rest  they  adopted  their  manners.  I  would 
not,  however,  have  these  bad  propensities  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  the  English.      I  know  that 
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many  of  the  clergy,  at  that  day,  trod  the  path 
of  sanctity,  by  a  blameless  life;  I  know  that 
many  of  the  laity,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
in  this  nation  were  well-pleasing  to  God. 

Moreover,  the  Normans,  that  I  may  speak 
of  them  also,  were  at  that  time,  and  are  even 
now,  proudly  apparelled,  delicate  in  their  food, 
but  not  excessive.  They  are  a  race  inured  to 
war  and  can  hardly  live  without  it;  fierce  in 
rushing  against  the  enemy;  and  where  strength 
fails,  ready  to  use  stratagem  or  to  corrupt  by 
bribery.  As  I  have  related,  they  live  in  large 
edifices  with  economy;  envy  their  equals;  wish 
to  excel  their  superiors;  and  plunder  their  sub- 
jects, though  they  defend  them  from  others; 
they  are  faithful  to  their  lords,  though  a  slight 
offence  renders  them  perfidious.  They  weigh 
treachery  by  its  chance  of  success,  and  change 
their  sentiments  with  money.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  kindest  of  nations,  and  they  esteem 
strangers  worthy  of  equal  honour  with  them- 
selves. They  also  intermarry  with  their  vassals. 
They  revived  by  their  arrival  the  observances 
of  religion  which  were  everywhere  grown  lifeless 
in  England.  You  might  see  churches  rise  in 
every  village,  and  monasteries  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  built  after  a  style  unknown  before;  you 
might  behold  the  country  flourishing  with  reno- 
vated sites;  so  that  each  wealthy  man  accounted 
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that  day  lost  to  him  which  he  had  neglected  to 
signalize  by  some  magnificent  action. 


47,  Lanfranc  (a.d.   1084) 

[William  of  Malmesbury] 

Lanfranc,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  a  man  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the 
ancients  in  knowledge,  and  in  religion.  It 
might  be  truly  said  of  him,  "  Cato  the  third  is 
descended  from  heaven",  so  much  were  his 
heart  and  tongue  endowed  with  heavenly  grace; 
so  much  was  the  whole  western  world  excited 
by  his  bearing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal 
arts ;  and  so  earnestly  did  the  monastic  profes- 
sion labour  in  the  work  of  religion  either  from 
his  example  or  authority.  No  sinister  means 
profited  a  bishop  in  those  days;  nor  could  an 
abbat  procure  advancement  by  purchase.  He 
who  had  the  best  report  for  undeviating  sanctity, 
was  most  honoured  and  most  esteemed  both  by 
the  king  and  the  archbishop. 
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48.  Death  ot  William  (a.d.   1087) 

[William  of  Malmesbury] 

In  the  month  of  August,  when  the  corn  was 
ripe  on  the  ground,  the  clusters  on  the  vines, 
and  the  orchards  laden  with  fruit  in  full  abun- 
dance, William  collected  an  army  and  entered 
France  in  a  hostile  manner,  trampling  down 
and  laying  everything  waste.  Nothing  could 
assuage  his  irritated  mind,  so  determined  was 
he  to  revenge  the  jest  [made  by  the  French 
king  in  regard  to  William's  corpulence]  at  the 
expense  of  multitudes.  At  last  he  set  fire  to 
the  city  of  Mantes,  where  the  church  of  Saint 
Mary  was  burnt,  together  with  a  recluse  who 
did  not  think  it  justifiable  to  quit  her  cell  even 
under  such  an  emergency;  and  the  whole 
property  of  the  citizens  was  destroyed.  Ex- 
hilarated by  this  success,  while  furiously  com- 
manding his  people  to  add  fuel  to  the  con- 
flagration, he  approached  too  near  the  flames, 
and  contracted  a  disorder  from  the  violence  of 
the  fire  and  the  intenseness  of  the  autumnal 
heat.  Some  say  that  his  horse,  leaping  over 
a  dangerous  ditch,  ruptured  him  by  flinging 
him  against  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  His 
physicians  gave  him  no  hope  of  recovery.  On 
hearing  their  decision  he  filled  the  house  with 
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his  lamentations,  bewailing-  the  fact  that  death 
had  seized  him  before  he  could  effect  that 
reformation  of  life  which  he  had  so  long- 
meditated.  He  soon  recovered  his  fortitude, 
however,  and  performed  the  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian in  confession,  afterwards  receiving  the 
communion.  Reluctantly,  and  under  compul- 
sion, he  bestowed  Normandy  on  Robert;  to 
William  he  gave  England;  while  Henry  re- 
ceived his  mother's  dominions.  He  ordered 
all  his  prisoners  to  be  released  and  pardoned ; 
his  treasures  to  be  brought  forth  and  distributed 
to  the  churches;  and  he  also  gave  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  repair  the  church  which  had 
been  burnt.  Thus  rightly  ordering  all  things, 
he  departed  this  life  on  the  eighth  of  the  ides 
of  September  [September  6th]  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 


49.  Peter  the  Hermit  (a.d.   1094) 

[Roger  of  Wendover] 

There  was  a  priest  named  Peter,  who,  follow- 
ing the  profession  of  a  hermit,  had  travelled 
out  of  France  bound  by  a  vow  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  When  he  arrived  at  his 
destination  he  was  received  to  lodge  in  the 
house  of  a  Christian   family.      From   his   host 
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he  heard  an  account  of  the  miserable  state 
of  the  true  believers  who  resided  under  the 
rule  of  the  infidels,  and  what  he  thus  learned 
by  hearsay  he  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  his  own  eyesight.  Hearing-  that 
Simeon,  the  patriarch  of  the  city,  was  a  re- 
ligious man,  who  feared  the  Lord,  he  went 
to  him  and  had  much  conversation  with  him. 
The  patriarch,  gathering  from  the  words  of 
Peter  that  he  was  a  man  of  circumspection, 
explained  to  him  all  the  sufferings  which  God's 
people  endured  who  resided  in  that  city.  Peter 
sympathized  with  the  miseries  that  afflicted  his 
brethren,  and  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 
"Be  assured,"  said  he  to  the  patriarch,  "that 
if  the  Roman  Church  and  the  princes  of  the 
west  could  be  informed  of  this  calamitous  state 
of  things  from  someone  on  whom  they  could 
depend,  they  would  certainly  endeavour  to  find 
a  remedy  for  your  sufferings.  Write  a  letter, 
then,  to  our  lord  the  pope  and  the  Roman 
Church,  as  well  as  to  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  west;  and  I,  so  help  me  God,  will 
testify  to  the  enormity  of  your  sufferings,  and 
will  invite  all  and  everyone  to  contribute  to- 
wards their  remedy."  This  speech  pleased  the 
patriarch,  and  he  delivered  into  Peter's  hands, 
with  many  thanks,  the  letter  which  he  required. 
Peter  proceeded  to  Rome,  found  Pope  Urban, 
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and  gave  him  the  patriarch's  letter,  and  a  dis- 
creet and  faithful  narrative  of  the  miseries  which 
those  in  the  Holy  Land  endured.  The  pope 
received  him  kindly,  and  promised  that  at  a 
fitting  time  he  would  co-operate  with  him  most 
heartily.  Peter  travelled  through  all  Italy, 
and  at  length,  crossing  the  Alps,  supplicated 
the  princes  of  the  west,  with  all  earnestness, 
not  to  suffer  the  holy  places  which  our  Lord 
had  deigned  to  honour  with  His  presence  to 
be  any  longer  defiled  by  the  filth  of  the  un- 
believers. Nor  did  he  rest  content  with  this, 
but  he  encouraged  even  the  populace  and  those 
of  inferior  rank  to  undertake  the  same  pious 
task.  So  in  process  of  time  Peter  the  hermit, 
with  a  large  multitude  of  armed  men  whom  he 
had  got  together  with  much  labour  out  of 
France  and  the  empire,  joined  the  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Cross. 


50.  Pope  Urban's  Address  to  the  First 
Crusaders  (a.d.   1095) 

[Roger  of  Wendover] 

"Gird  yourselves  then  for  the  battle,  my 
brave  warriors,  for  a  memorable  expedition 
against    the    enemies  of  the    Cross.      Let    the 
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sign  of  the   Cross  decorate  your   shoulders  in 
token  that  you  will  assist  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity;   let  your  outward  ardour  declare  your 
inward    faith.       Turn    against    the    enemies    of 
Christ  those  weapons  which  you  have  hitherto 
stained  with  blood  in  battles  and  tournaments 
among  yourselves.      Let  your  zeal  in   this  ex- 
pedition atone  for  all  the  evil  deeds  by  which 
you   have   provoked   the    Lord  to  anger.      For 
ourselves,    in  virtue   of  the   power  which   God 
has  given  us,  however  unworthy  of  it,  to  bind 
and  to  loose,  all  who  engage  in  this  expedition 
in  their  own  persons  and  at  their  own  expense, 
shall  receive  a  full  pardon  for  all  the  offences 
which  they  shall  repent  of  in  their  hearts  and 
confess    with    their    lips,    and    to    the   just    we 
promise  an  increased  portion  of  eternal  salva- 
tion.      And    this    forgiveness    shall    extend    to 
all    those    who    shall    contribute    according    to 
their    substance    to    promote    this    expedition, 
or  shall  lend   their  counsel  or  their  assistance 
to    advance     its    success.       Go,     then,     brave 
soldiers,  and  secure  to  yourselves  fame  through- 
out the  world;   dismiss  all  fear  of  death  from 
your   minds;    for  the   sufferings   of   this  world 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  future  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  to  us." 
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51.  Character  of  William  II 

[William  of  Malmesbury] 

Greatness  of  soul  was  pre-eminent  in  the 
*ing,  which  in  process  of  time  he  obscured  by 
excessive  severity;  vices  indeed  in  place  of 
virtues  so  insensibly  crept  into  his  bosom,  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  them.  At  first,  as 
long  as  Archbishop  Lanfranc  survived,  he 
abstained  from  evil.  After  Lanfranc's  death, 
the  desire  after  good  grew  cold,  and  the  crop 
of  evil  increased  in  ripeness;  his  liberality 
became  prodigality;  his  magnanimity,  pride; 
his  austerity,  cruelty.  He  feared  God  but  little, 
man  not  at  all.  He  was  of  supercilious  look, 
darting  his  threatening  eye  on  the  by-stander, 
and  with  assumed  severity  and  ferocious  voice 
assailing  such  as  conversed  with  him.  At 
home  and  at  table  with  his  intimate  compan- 
ions he  gave  loose  to  levity  and  to  mirth.  He 
was  a  most  facetious  railer  at  anything  he  had 
himself  done  amiss,  in  order  that  he  might  thus 
turn  what  was  really  a  disgrace  into  a  matter 
of  jest. 

In  outward  appearance  he  was  well  built;  his 
complexion  florid,  his  hair  yellow;  of  open 
countenance;  different-coloured  eyes  varying 
with   certain   glittering  specks;    of  astonishing 
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strength,  though  not  very  tall,  and  somewhat 
stout;  of  no  eloquence,  but  remarkable  for  a 
hesitation  of  speech  especially  when  he  was 
angry. 

52.  The  Origin  of  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templars  (a.d.   1118) 

[Roger  of  Wendover] 

About  this  time  some  noblemen  of  the 
Equestrian  order,  religious  God-fearing  men, 
devoted  themselves,  after  the  manner  of  the 
regular  canons,  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and 
renouncing  all  gratification  of  their  own  wills, 
made  a  vow  to  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to 
live  in  perpetual  chastity  and  obedience.  The 
first  of  these  were  the  venerable  Hugh  de 
Paganis  and  Godfrey  de  St.   Omer. 

As  they  had  no  fixed  residence,  King  Bald- 
win gave  them  a  habitation  in  his  palace  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Lord's  temple;  and  the  canons 
of  the  temple  gave  up  to  them  the  open  space 
which  belonged  to  them  round  the  palace,  to 
build  offices  upon.  The  patriarch  and  the 
king,  with  his  nobles  and  the  other  prelates  of 
the  churches,  made  them  presents  out  of  their 
own  domains  to  find  them  in  food  and  clothing. 
Their  first  profession  was  to  clear  of  robbers 
the   roads   through   which  the   pilgrims  had  to 
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pass  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  At  length, 
after  nine  years,  a  rule  was  given  to  them  at 
the  Council  of  Troyes,  and  a  white  habit 
assigned  them  by  Pope  Honorius,  and  their 
number,  which  had  been  only  nine  at  first,  began 
greatly  to  increase,  as  also  did  their  possessions. 
Afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Eugenius,  they 
sewed  a  red  cross  on  their  mantles  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  others.  They  are 
said  to  have  such  immense  possessions  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea  that  there  is  no  province  in  all 
Christendom  which  has  not  given  them  a 
portion  of  its  wealth,  and  they  excel  even 
kings  in  riches.  From  their  residing  near 
our  Lord's  temple,  they  are  called  Knights 
Templars. 


53.  Character  of  Henry  I 

[William  of  Malmesbury] 

He  was  active  in  providing  what  would  be 
beneficial  to  his  empire;  firm  in  defending  it; 
abstaining  from  war  as  far  as  he  could  with 
honour;  but  when  driven  to  it,  a  most  severe 
revenger  of  injuries;  constant  in  enmity  or  in 
affection  towards  all.  Inflexible  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  he  ruled  the  people  with 
moderation,   and   the   nobility  with   condescen- 
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sion.  He  hunted  rigorously  robbers  and 
counterfeiters,  and  punished  them  when  he 
caught  them.  Thus  in  consequence  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct  he  was  venerated  by 
the  nobility  and  beloved  by  the  common 
people. 

He  was  of  middle  stature,  exceeding  the 
diminutive,  but  exceeded  by  the  very  tall :  his 
hair  was  black,  but  scanty  near  the  forehead; 
his  eyes  mildly  bright;  his  chest  brawny;  his 
body  fleshy;  he  was  facetious  in  proper  season, 
nor  did  multiplicity  of  business  cause  him  to  be 
less  pleasant  when  he  mixed  in  society.  I  may 
almost  say  he  clearly  surpassed  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  England  in  wisdom,  and  preferred 
contending  by  counsel  rather  than  by  the 
sword.  If  he  could,  he  conquered  without 
bloodshed;  if  it  was  unavoidable,  with  as  little 
as  possible.  He  was  plain  in  his  diet,  rather 
satisfying  the  calls  of  hunger  than  surfeiting 
himself  by  varieties  of  delicacies.  He  never 
drank  but  to  allay  thirst;  condemning  the  least 
departure  from  temperance  both  in  himself  and 
in  those  about  him.  He  was  heavy  to  sleep, 
which  was  interrupted  by  frequent  snoring. 
His  eloquence  was  rather  unpremeditated  than 
laboured;  not  rapid  but  deliberate.  His  piety 
towards  God  was  laudable,  and  he  built  monas- 
teries in  England  and  Normandy. 


A  NORMAN   CASTLE 
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54.  The  Wreck  of  the  White  Ship 
(a.d.    1 1 20) 

[Ordericus  Vitalis] 

In  this  voyage  a  sad  disaster  happened  which 
caused  much  lamentation  and  many  tears  to 
flow.  Thomas,  the  son  of  Stephen,  had 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  king,  and,  offering 
him  a  gold  mark,  said  to  him:  "Stephen,  the 
son  of  Airard,  was  my  father,  and  during  the 
whole  of  his  life  he  was  in  your  father's  service 
as  a  mariner.  He  it  was  who  conveyed  your 
father  to  England,  in  his  own  ship,  when  he 
crossed  the  sea  to  make  war  on  Harold.  He 
was  employed  by  your  father  in  services  of 
this  kind  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  gave  him 
such  satisfaction  that  he  honoured  him  with 
liberal  rewards,  so  that  he  lived  in  great  credit 
and  prosperity  among  those  of  his  own  class. 
My  Lord  King,  I  ask  you  to  employ  me  in 
the  same  service,  having  a  vessel  called  the 
Blanche-Nef,  which  is  fitted  out  in  the  best 
manner,  and  well  suited  to  receive  a  royal 
retinue." 

The   king   replied:    "I   grant  your   request; 
but  I  have  already  selected  a  ship  which  suits 
me,  and  I  shall  not  change.     However,   I  en- 
trust to  you   my  sons,   William   and    Richard, 
( b  697 )  a 
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whom    I    love    as    myself,    with    many    of   the 
nobility  of  my  realm." 

The  mariners  were  in  great  glee  at  hearing 
this,  and,  greeting  the  king's  son  with  fair 
words,  asked  him  to  give  them  something  to 
drink.  The  prince  gave  orders  that  they  should 
have  three  measures  of  wine.  No  sooner  was 
the  wine  delivered  to  them  than  they  had  a  great 
drinking  bout,  and,  pledging  their  comrades  in 
full  cups,  took  too  much  and  became  drunk. 

By  the  king's  command  many  barons  with 
their  sons  embarked  in  the  Blanche-Nef,  and 
there  were  in  all,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  three 
hundred  souls  on  board.  But  several  came 
on  shore,  having  left  the  vessel  upon  observing 
that  it  was  overcrowded  with  riotous  and  head- 
strong youths.  The  crew  consisted  of  fifty 
experienced  rowers,  besides  an  armed  force, 
who  were  very  disorderly,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
got  on  board,  insolently  took  possession  of 
the  benches  of  the  rowers,  and,  being  very 
drunk,  forgot  their  station,  and  scarcely  paid 
respect  to  anyone.  Alas!  how  many  among 
the  company  embarked  were  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  devotion  towards  God — 

"  Who  rules  the  storm,  and  calms  the  raging  sea". 

Besides  the  king's  treasure  and  some  casks 
of  wine  there  was  no  cargo  in  Thomas's  ship, 
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which  was  full  of  passengers,  and  they  urged 
him  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  overtake 
the  royal  fleet,  which  was  already  ploughing 
the  waves.  In  his  drunken  folly  Thomas,  con- 
fident in  his  seamanship  and  the  skill  of  his 
crew,  rashly  boasted  that  he  would  soon  leave 
behind  him  all  the  ships  that  had  started  before 
them. 

At  last  he  gave  the  signal  for  departure. 
The  sailors  seized  the  oars  without  a  moment's 
delay,  and  made  the  ship  rush  through  the 
water  at  a  great  rate.  But  as  the  drunken 
rowers  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in 
pulling  the  oars,  and  the  luckless  pilot  steered 
at  random,  and  got  the  ship  out  of  its  due 
course,  the  starboard  bow  of  the  Blanche-Nef 
struck  violently  on  a  huge  rock,  which  is  left 
dry  every  day  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  covered 
by  the  waves  at  high  water.  Two  planks 
having  been  shattered  by  the  crash,  the  ship, 
alas!   filled  and  went  down. 

At  this  fearful  moment  the  passengers  and 
crew  raised  cries  of  distress,  but  their  mouths 
were  soon  stopped  by  the  swelling  waves,  and 
all  perished  together,  except  two  who  seized 
hold  of  the  yard  from  which  the  sail  was  set. 
They  hung  on  to  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  in  earnest  hope  that  they  would  receive 
aid  in  some  shape  or  other.     One  of  these  men 
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was   a   butcher  of  Rouen,    the   other  a  young 
man  of  gentle  birth  whose  name  was  Geoffrey. 

■  ••••••• 

The  melancholy  news  soon  got  abroad  among 
the  common  people,  and,  spreading  along  the 
sea-coast,  came  to  the  ears  of  Count  Theobald 
and  other  lords  of  the  Court;  but  for  that  day 
no  one  ventured  to  make  it  known  to  the  king, 
who  was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety,  and  made 
many  enquiries.  The  nobles  shed  many  tears 
in  private,  and  were  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  their  friends  and  relatives;  but  in  the  king's 
presence,  severe  as  was  the  struggle,  they  con- 
cealed their  grief  lest  its  causes  should  be  dis- 
coveredo 

On  the  day  following,  by  a  well-devised  plan 
of  Count  Theobald's,  a  boy  threw  himself  at 
the  king's  feet,  weeping  bitterly,  and,  upon  his 
being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  sorrow, 
the  king  learnt  from  him  of  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Blanche-Nef.  So  sudden  was  the  shock,  and 
so  severe  his  anguish,  that  he  instantly  fell  to 
the  ground  ;  but,  being  raised  up  by  his  friends, 
he  was  conducted  to  his  chamber,  and  gave 
free  course  to  the  bitterness  of  his  grief.  Not 
Jacob  was  more  woe-stricken  for  the  loss  of 
Joseph,  nor  did  David  give  vent  to  more  woeful 
lamentations  for  the  murder  of  Ammon  or 
Absalom. 
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55.  A  Ghost  Story  from  Norman  Times 

(a.d.   i  i  27) 

[A.-S.  Chronicle] 

Henry  II  gave  the  abbacy  of  Peterborough 
to  an  abbat  named  Henry  of  Poitou,  who  was 
in  possession  of  the  abbacy  of  St.  Jean  d'An- 
geli;  and  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  said 
that  this  grant  was  against  right,  and  that  he 
could  not  have  in  hand  two  abbacies.  But  the 
same  Henry  made  the  king  believe  that  he  had 
given  up  his  abbey.  .  .  .  And  so  Henry  went 
unto  the  king  to  Winchester,  and  thence  he 
came  to  Peterborough,  and  thus  lived  even  as 
a  drone  in  a  hive.  .  .  .  Let  no  man  think 
lightly  of  the  marvel  that  we  are  about  to  re- 
late as  a  truth,  for  it  was  full  well  known  over 
all  the  country.  It  is  this:  that  as  soon  as 
he  came  there,  it  was  on  the  Sunday,  when 
men  sing  "  Exurge  quare  O  Domine  ",  several 
persons  saw  and  heard  many  hunters  hunting. 
These  hunters  were  black,  and  large,  and 
loathly,  and  their  hands  were  all  black,  with 
wide  eyes,  and  ugly,  and  they  rode  on  black 
horses,  and  on  black  bucks.  This  was  seen 
in  the  very  deer-park  of  the  town  of  Peter- 
borough, and  in  all  the  woods  from  the  same 
town  to  Stamford;  and  the  monks  heard  the 
blasts    of  the    horns   which    they   blew   in    the 
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night.  Men  of  truth  kept  in  the  night  their 
watch  on  them,  and  said  that  there  might  well 
be  about  twenty  or  thirty  horn-blowers.  This 
was  seen  and  heard  from  the  time  that  the 
abbat  came  thither,  all  that  Lent,  until  Easter. 
Such  was  his  entrance;  of  his  exit  we  can  say 
nothing  yet. 


56.  The   Battle  of  the   Standard 

(a.d.    i  138.) 

[Roger    de    Hovenden] 

While  King  Stephen  was  thus  engaged  [i.e. 
fighting  rebels]  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, David,  King  of  the  Scots,  led  an  in- 
numerable army  into  England.  By  the  advice 
and  exhortation  of  Tursten  (Thurstan),  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  nobles  of  the  north  of 
England  went  out  to  meet  him,  with  William, 
the  illustrious  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  planted 
the  standard  or  royal  banner  at  Alverton 
[North  Allerton]  on  Cutune  Moor.  As,  in 
consequence  of  illness,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
could  not  be  present  at  the  battle,  he  sent  in 
his  place  Ralph,  Bishop  of  the  [Orkneys1?], 
who,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  army,  on  an 

1  Roger  of  Wendover  says  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (probably 
correct). 
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elevated  spot,  addressed  them  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"Most  illustrious  nobles  of  England,  Nor- 
mans by  birth  (for  when  about  to  enter  on  the 
combat  it  befits  you  to  hold  in  remembrance 
your  names  and  your  birth),  consider  who 
you  are,  and  against  whom,  and  where  it  is  you 
are  waging  war;  for  then  no  one  shall  with 
impunity  resist  your  prowess.  Bold  France, 
taught  by  experience,  has  quailed  beneath  your 
valour;  fierce  England,  led  captive,  has  sub- 
mitted to  you ;  rich  Apulia,  on  having  you  for 
her  masters,  has  flourished  once  again ;  Jeru- 
salem so  famed,  and  illustrious  Antioch,  have 
bowed  themselves  before  you;  and  now  Scot- 
land, which  of  right  is  subject  to  you,  attempts 
to  show  resistance,  displaying  a  temerity  not 
warranted  by  her  arms,  more  fitted  indeed  for 
victory  than  for  battle.  These  are  people,  in 
fact,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  military  mat- 
ters, no  skill  in  fighting,  no  moderation  in 
ruling.  There  is  no  room,  then,  left  for  fear, 
but  rather  for  shame,  that  those  whom  we  have 
always  sought  on  their  own  soil  and  overcome, 
reversing  the  usual  order  of  things,  have,  like 
so  many  drunkards  and  madmen,  come  flocking 
into  our  country.  .  .  .  They  know  not  how 
to  arm  themselves  for  battle;  whereas  you, 
during  the  time   of  peace,   prepare  yourselves 
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for  war,   in   order  that  in   battle  you   may   not 
experience  the  doubtful   contingencies   of  war- 
fare.    Cover  your  heads,  then,  with  the  helmet, 
your  breasts  with  the  coat  of  mail,   your  legs 
with    the    greaves,    and    your    bodies    with   the 
shield,  that  so  the  foemen  may  not  find  where 
to  strike  at  you,  on  seeing  you  thus  surrounded 
on     every    side    with    iron.       Marching,    then, 
against  them  thus,  unarmed  and  wavering,  why 
should  we  hesitate?     On  account  of  their  num- 
bers perhaps?    But  it  is  not  so  much  the  numbers 
as  the  valour  of  the  few  that  gains  the  battle. 
For  a  multitude  unused  to  discipline  is  a  hin- 
drance to  itself,  when  successful,  in  completing 
the  victory;    when  routed,   in  taking  to  flight. 
Besides,  your  forefathers,  when  but  few  in  num- 
ber,  have  many  a  time  conquered   multitudes. 
What,  then,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
glories  of  your  ancestry,    your  constant   exer- 
cises, your  military  discipline,  but  that,  though 
fewer  in  numbers,  you  should  overcome  multi- 
tudes? 

"  But  now  the  enemy,  advancing  in  disorder, 
warns  me  to  close  what  I  have  to  say,  and 
rushing  on  with  a  straggling  front,  gives  me 
reason  for  gladness. — I  therefore,  in  the  place 
of  the  archbishop  of  you  who  are  this  day 
about  to  avenge  the  sins  committed  against 
the  house  of  the  Lord,   against   the  priests  of 
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the  Lord,  and  against  your  king"  under  the 
Lord's  protection,  whoever  of  you  shall  fall 
fighting,  do  absolve  him  from  all  punishment 
for  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  whose 
creatures  they  have  so  shamefully  and  horribly 
slain;  of  the  Son,  whose  altars  they  have 
polluted;  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
inspired  ones,  in  their  frenzy,  they  have 
slaughtered." 

To  this  all  the  troops  of  the  English  an- 
swered  "Amen!    Amen!" 

At  the  same  instant  the  Scots  raised  the 
shout  of  their  country,  and  the  cries  of  "Al- 
bany! Albany!"  ascended  to  the  heavens;  but 
the  shouts  were  soon  drowned  in  the  dreadful 
crash  and  the  loud  noise  of  the  blows. 

When  the  ranks  of  the  men  of  Lothian, 
who  had  obtained  from  the  king  of  Scotland, 
though  reluctantly  on  his  part,  the  glory  of 
striking  the  first  blow,  hurling  their  darts,  and 
presenting  their  lances  of  extraordinary  length, 
bore  down  upon  the  ranks  of  the  English  knights 
encased  in  mail,  striking  as  it  were  against  a 
wall  of  iron,  they  found  them  impenetrable. 
But  the  archers  of  the  English,  mingling  with 
the  horsemen,  poured  their  arrows  like  a  cloud 
upon  them,  and  pierced  those  who  were  not 
protected  by  armour.  Meanwhile  the  whole 
of  the  Normans  and  the  English  stood  in  one 
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dense  phalanx  around  the  standard,  perfectly 
immovable.  The  chief  commander  of  the  men 
of  Lothian  fell  slain,  pierced  by  an  arrow,  on 
which  the  whole  of  his  men  took  flight.  .  .  . 
On  seeing  this,  the  main  body  of  the  Scots, 
which  was  fighting  with  the  greatest  valour 
in  another  part  of  the  field,  was  alarmed  and 
took  to  flight. 

Next,  the  king's  troop,  which  King  David 
had  formed  of  several  clans,  as  soon  as  it  per- 
ceived this,  began  to  drop  off,  at  first  man  by 
man,  and  afterwards  in  bodies,  the  king  stand- 
ing firm,  and  being  at  last  left  almost  alone. 
The  king's  friends  seeing  this,  forced  him  to 
mount  his  horse  and  take  to  flight;  but  Henry, 
his  valiant  son,  not  heeding  what  he  saw  being 
done  by  his  men,  but  solely  intent  on  glory  and 
valour,  while  the  rest  were  taking  to  flight, 
most  bravely  charged  the  enemy's  line,  and 
shook  it  by  the  wondrous  vigour  of  his  onset. 
For  his  troop  was  the  only  one  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  consisted  of  English  and  Nor- 
mans, who  formed  part  of  his  father's  house- 
hold. His  horsemen,  however,  were  not  long 
able  to  continue  their  attacks  against  soldiers 
on  foot,  cased  in  mail,  and  standing  immov- 
able in  close  and  dense  ranks;  but  with  their 
lances  broken  and  their  horses  wounded,  were 
compelled  to  take  to  flight.      Rumour  says  that 
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many  thousands  of  the  Scots  were  slain  on  that 
field,  besides  those  who,  on  being  taken  in  the 
woods  and  standing  corn,  were  put  to  death. 
Accordingly,  the  English  and  Normans  happily 
gained  the  victory,  and  with  a  very  small  effu- 
sion of  blood. 


57.  Bad  Times  in  Stephen's  Reign 
(a.d.   1135-1154) 

|A.-S.  Chronicle] 

When  Stephen  came  to  England  he  held  an 
assembly  at  Oxford ;  and  there  he  seized  Roger, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  Roger,  the  chancellor,  his  nephew, 
and  he  kept  them  all  in  prison  till  they  gave  up 
their  castles.  When  the  traitors  perceived  that 
he  was  a  mild  man,  and  a  soft,  and  a  good, 
and  that  he  did  not  enforce  justice,  they  did  all 
wonder.  They  had  done  homage  to  him,  and 
swore  oaths,  but  they  no  faith  kept;  all  became 
forsworn,  and  broke  their  allegiance,  for  every 
rich  man  built  his  castles,  and  defended  them 
against  him,  and  they  filled  the  land  full  of 
castles. 

They  greatly  oppressed  the  wretched  people 
by  making  them  work  at  these  castles,  and 
when  the  castles  were  finished  they  filled  them 
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with  devils  and  evil  men.  Then  they  took 
those  whom  they  suspected  to  have  any  goods, 
by  night  and  by  day,  seizing  both  men  and 
women,  and  they  put  them  in  prison  for  their 
gold  and  silver,  and  tortured  them  with  pains 
unspeakable,  for  never  were  any  martyrs  tor- 
mented as  these  were.  They  hung  some  up 
by  their  feet,  and  smoked  them  with  foul 
smoke;  some  by  their  thumbs,  or  by  their 
head,  and  they  hung  burning  things  on  their 
feet.  They  put  a  knotted  string  about  their 
heads,  and  twisted  it  till  it  went  into  the  brain. 
They  put  them  into  dungeons  wherein  were 
adders  and  snakes  and  toads,  and  thus  wore 
them  out.  Some  they  put  into  a  crucet-house, 
that  is,  into  a  chest  that  was  short  and  narrow, 
and  not  deep,  and  they  put  sharp  stones  into 
it,  and  crushed  the  man  therein  so  that  they 
broke  all  his  limbs.  There  were  hateful  and 
grim  things  called  sachenteges  in  many  of  the 
castles,  and  which  two  or  three  men  had  enough 
to  do  to  carry.  The  sachentege  was  made  thus: 
it  was  fastened  to  a  beam,  having  a  sharp  iron 
to  go  round  a  man's  throat  and  neck,  so  that 
he  might  no  ways  sit,  nor  lie,  nor  sleep,  but 
that  he  must  bear  all  the  iron.  Many  thousands 
they  exhausted  with  hunger.  I  cannot,  and  I 
may  not  tell  of  all  the  wounds  and  all  the  tor- 
tures that  they  inflicted  upon  the  wretched  men 
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of  this  land;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted  the 
nineteen  years  that  Stephen  was  king,  and  ever 
grew  worse  and  worse.  They  were  continually 
levying  an  exaction  from  the  towns,  which  they 
called  tenserie^  and  when  the  miserable  in- 
habitants had  no  more  to  give,  then  plundered 
they,  and  burnt  all  the  towns,  so  that  well 
mightest  thou  walk  a  whole  day's  journey  nor 
ever  shouldest  thou  find  a  man  seated  in  a 
town,   or  its  lands  tilled. 

Then  was  corn  dear,  and  flesh,  and  cheese, 
and  butter,  for  there  was  none  in  the  land; 
wretched  men  starved  with  hunger;  some  lived 
on  alms  who  had  been  erewhile  rich,  some 
fled  the  country ;  never  was  there  more  misery, 
and  never  acted  heathens  worse  than  these. 

At  length  they  spared  neither  church  nor 
churchyard,  but  took  all  that  was  valuable 
therein,  and  then  burned  the  church  and  all 
together.  Neither  did  they  spare  the  lands 
of  bishops,  nor  of  abbats,  nor  of  priests;  but 
they  robbed  monks,  and  the  clergy,  and  every 
man  plundered  his  neighbour  as  much  as  he 
could.  If  two  or  three  men  came  riding  to  a 
town,  all  the  township  fled  before  them,  and 
thought  they  were  robbers.  The  bishops  and 
the  clergy  were  ever  cursing  them,  but  this  to 
them  was  nothing,  for  they  were  all  accursed, 

1  Tenserie,  a  payment  to  the  superior  lord  for  so-called  "protection!  " 
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and  forsworn,  and  reprobate.  The  earth  bare 
no  corn;  you  might  as  well  have  tilled  the  sea, 
for  the  land  was  all  ruined  by  such  deeds;  and 
it  was  openly  said  that  Christ  and  His  saints 
slept. 


APPENDIX 


ANALYSIS   OF   SOURCES 

"Anglo-Saxon  (or  Old  English)  Chronicle."  This 
v/ork  is  remarkable  as  being"  the  first  history  of  any 
Teutonic  people  written  in  their  native  tongue.  Beginning 
probably  as  a  mere  list  of  the  kings  of  Wessex  and  bishops 
of  Winchester,  it  developed  into  a  compilation  from 
monastic  registers,  and  eventually  expanded  into  a  narra- 
tive of  the  English.  It  seems  to  have  been  carried  on 
from  the  time  of  Dunstan  until  the  death  of  Henry  I,  by 
the  monks  of  Worcester,  and  after  that  by  the  monks  of 
Peterborough  (PCrowland),  until  the  year  1154,  when  it 
ceases. 

John  Asser,  a  monk  of  St.  David's,  in  Wales,  and 
probably  a  Welshman,  for  he  speaks  of  the  English  as 
foreigners,  and  Wales  as  his  "own  country".  He  was 
invited  by  Alfred,  in  885,  to  his  court,  where  he  became 
closely  intimate  with  the  king,  and  considerably  influenced 
his  studies.  Alfred  made  him  Bishop  of  Sherborne.  He 
died  910.  His  Life  of  Alfred,  or  Annates  Rerum  Gestarum 
Aelfredi  Magni,  has  rendered  him  famous,  and  given 
posterity  a  contemporary  glimpse  into  the  inner  life  of 
the  great  king. 

Bede  ("The  Venerable  Bede ") — vide  Autobiography, 
page  41. 

Caius  Julius  Caesar,  born  b.c.  100.     A  great  Roman 
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general,  who,  to  further  his  ambitious  projects,  carried 
war  into  Gaul,  and  added  that  territory  to  the  Roman 
sway.  It  was  while  engaged  in  this  enterprise  that  he 
passed  over  to  Britain.  He  made  notes  on  his  various 
campaigns,  and  it  is  from  this  note-book — or  Commentary 
on  the  Gallic  War — that  the  extracts  in  this  book  are 
taken.  Subsequently  he  became  Dictator  of  Rome  and 
founder  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  was  murdered  at 
Rome  on  the  Ides  (15th)  of  March,  B.C.  44. 

Gildas,  an  ancient  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  about 
whom  nothing  very  certain  is  known.  Skene  says  of 
him:  "The  treatise  [i.e.  The  History  oj  the  Britons]  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  one  man,  and  there  is  evidence  in  the 
work  itself  of  the  date.  The  writer  states  that  he  was 
born  in  the  year  in  which  the  battle  of  Badon  was  fought, 
and  that  he  wrote  forty-four  years  after.  According  to 
the  oldest  Welsh  annals,  the  battle  of  Badon  was  fought 
in  the  year  516,  which  would  place  the  composition  of  the 
treatise  in  the  year  560;  and  the  Irish  annals  record  the 
death  of  Gildas  in  570,  ten  years  later." 

Roger  de  Hoveden  was  probably  a  native  of  Howden, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  died  about  the  year  1201,  which  is  the 
date  when  his  chronicle  ends.  The  latter  part  of  his 
chronicle  is  "a  valuable  contemporary  history  enriched 
with  an  abundance  of  documents.  He  had  access  to  the 
public  records,  and  held  intercourse  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  time  "  (Gross). 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  wrote  a  History,  or  Chronicle, 
which  is  equally  important  as  a  record  with  that  of  William 
of  Malmesbury.  He  translated  into  Latin,  and  embodied 
in  this  work,  the  substance  of  some  old  English  lays, 
which  are  otherwise  lost.     Died   1168. 

Ingulph  was  secretary  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  Abbot  of  Croyland.     He  died  in 
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1 109.  The  history  of  the  monastery  of  Croyland,  which 
was  long  regarded  as  his,  has  since  been  discovered  to  be 
a  "  mere  monkish  invention  ". 

William  of  Malmesbury,  born  in  Somerset,  1095. 
He  became  librarian  of  the  monastery  at  Malmesbury, 
where  he  made  good  use  of  the  books  under  his  care,  and 
as  a  result  wrote,  among  other  works,  the  Gesta  Regum 
Anglorum,  which  begins  with  the  coming  of  the  English, 
and  ends  with  the  year  1143.  It  "shows  great  industry 
and  a  critical  spirit  ".     Died  1143. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  He  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
made  friends  with  Archdeacon  Walter,  who  lent  him  an 
old  Breton  lore-book  (now  lost).  From  this  Geoffrey  got 
much  of  the  material  for  his  Historia  Regum  Britanniae. 
Being  Welsh  himself,  he  probably  grafted  on  to  this 
Welsh  legends  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  as  well  as 
matter  from  the  "Prophecies  of  Merlin",  which  he  was 
asked  to  translate  from  the  Welsh.  As  a  result  of  all  this, 
his  work  became  a  great  story-book,  the  source  of  the 
Arthurian  legends,  which  have  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  our  literature.  He  was  a  noted  teacher  in  Llandaff 
for  some  years,  and  later  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
He  died  at  Llandaff  (1154). 

Pliny,  Caius  Plinius  [Pliny  the  Elder),  born  a.d.  23. 
A  Roman  writer,  whose  greatest  work  was  his  Historia 
Naturalis  (Natural  History),  which  treats  of  a  very  great 
variety  of  subjects — in  fact,  nearly  all  the  odd  pieces  of 
information  that  he  came  across  found  their  way  into  this 
book.  He  was  an  untiring  student  and  writer,  was  a 
member  of  the  Roman  bar,  and  held,  during  his  life,  one 
or  two  military  and  civil  appointments.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed admiral,  he  was  stationed  off  Misenum  when  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place,  which  involved  the 
{  B  597  >  1 
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destruction  of  Pompeii  (a.d.  79).  Seeing  the  pine-tree 
shaped  cloud  issuing  from  the  mountain,  he  got  into  a 
light  vessel,  and,  taking  his  tablets  with  him,  to  make 
notes  for  his  great  work,  he  set  out  for  a  spot  where  he 
could  better  view  the  phenomenon.  He  landed  at  Stabiae, 
but  cinders  were  falling  all  around.  His  attendants 
managed  to  escape,  but  he  himself  was  suffocated  by  the 
fumes. 

Snorri  Sturluson,  the  author  of  the  Heimskringla 
Saga,  from  which  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge  is  taken,  was  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  was  born 
in   1 178. 

Caius  Cornelius  Tacitus,  a  Roman  historian,  born 
some  short  time  previous  to  a.d.  51.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Julius  Agricola,  Roman  governor  of  Britain 
(a.d.  78-84).  His  chief  works  are  a  biography  of  Agri- 
cola,  a  History,  and  Annals.  It  has  been  said  of  his 
works  that  "  a  stern  love  of  truth  is  everywhere  visible  ". 

Ordericis  Vitalis  was  the  son  of  a  French  father  and 
English  mother,  and  was  born  near  Shrewsbury  in  1075. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Norman  abbey  of  St.  Evroul, 
where  he  became  a  monk.  His  chronicle  is  "a  singular 
mixture  of  important  history  and  trivial  gossip  ". 

Wace,  a  Norman  poet,  born  in  Jersey  about  11 20. 
His  most  famous  work,  "  Le  Roman  de  Rou"  (Rollo), 
which  gives,  in  metrical  form,  the  history  of  Normandy 
from  the  invasion  of  Rollo  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I  of 
England,  was  dedicated  to  Henry  II  of  England.  For 
this  Henry  rewarded  him  with  a  canonry  at  Bayeux. 

Roger  of  Wendover,  Prior  of  St.  Albans  and  chronicler 
of  that  abbey.  His  work  is  generally  claimed  to  be  of 
considerable  value,  especially  as  to  this  period — 1200- 1235. 


APPENDIX  I3I 

Matthew  of  Westminster  is  "an  entirely  imaginary 
person ".  The  work  ascribed  to  him  was  written  by 
various  persons  at  various  times.  The  earlier  portion  was 
taken  mainly  from  the  greater  chronicle  of  Matthew  Paris, 
and  the  oldest  manuscript  belonged  at  one  time  to  West- 
minster Abbey;  therefore  the  two  names  were  combined, 
and  the  fictitious  Matthew  of  Westminster  was  spoken  of 
as  the  author  (Gross). 


CHIEF   DATES 

B.C. 

55  Caesar's  First  Coming-  (autumn). 

54  Caesar's  Second  Coming  (spring), 

A.D. 

43  Aulus  Plautius  begins  Conquest  of  Britain 

6 1  Boadicea  defeated. 

78-84  Julius  Agricola  in  Britain. 

211-17  Britons  raised  to  rank  of  "  Roman  Citizen". 

304  St.  Alban  martyred. 

410  Honorius  recalls  the  Romans. 

426  Romans  finally  left  Britain. 

449  Coming  of  the  "  English  ". 

596  Augustine's  Roman  Mission. 

627  Paulinus  converts  Edwin  of  Deira. 

635  Aidan's  Keltic  Mission  to  Bernicia. 

664  Synod  of  Whitby. 

787  Coming  of  the  "  Danes  ". 

871-901  Alfred  the  Great. 

937  Brunanburg  Battle. 

988  Dunstan  died. 

993  Maldon  Fight  (new  "  Danish  "  raids). 

1002  Massacre  of  St.  Brice. 

10 1 3  Sweyn,  Danish  King  of  England. 

1017-36  Knut. 

1 04 1  Edward  the  Confessor. 

1066  Harold,  last  English  king.  / 

1066  Battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  (Sept.  25). 

1066  Battle  of  Senlac  (Oct.  24). 
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A.D. 


William  I — 1066-1087  (The  Conqueror) 


1066       Christmas-day.       Coronation    of   William    the 

Conqueror. 
1072       Conquest  of  England  finished. 
1086       Domesday  Book. 

William  II  (Rufus) — 1087-1100 
1096       First  Crusade. 

Henry  I  (Beauclerc) — 1100-1135 

1 100       "  Charter  of  Liberties  "  granted  by  Henry. 
1106       Investiture  Dispute  ended  by  compromise. 
1 1 20       Wreck  of  the  White  Ship. 

Stephen  of  Blois — 11 35-1 154 

1 138       Battle  of  the  Standard. 
1 1 39-1 153  Civil  War  (Treaty  of  Wallingford). 


TALES    ILLUSTRATIVE   OF   THE   PERIOD 


Beric  the  Briton  (Henty)     . 
"  Pomponia  "  (  Webb)     .     . 

The  Villa  of  Claudius  [Cutis) 


,    Conquest  of  Britain. 
[Early  Christianity  in 
\     Britain. 

/Roman  Occupation  of 
\      Britain. 


r-  c  .u    c  eu         t r*i        z.\  (Departure  of  the  Ro- 

Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  (Church)  [  c         D  ..   . 

v  '  \      mans  rrom  Britain. 

Havelok  the  Dane  (  Whistler)       .     .    Danes  and  English. 

Stories   from   the    Northern    Sagas  \ 

{Speight) / 

The  King's  Sons  {Manville  Fenn)    .    Alfred's  boyhood. 

The  Dragon  and  the  Raven  [Henty')   Alfred  and  the  Danes. 

Kormak  the  Viking  [Hodgets)      .      .    Rollo  and  Normandy. 

Edwy  the  Fair  (Crake) Dunstan. 

King  Olaf's  Kinsman  (Whistle?-)      .    Ethelredthe Unready. 

.    Edmund  Ironsides. 

.    Maldon. 

(Edward  Confessor  and 

Norman  Conquest. 

/The     Norman     Con- 

(     quest. 


Aelfgar  the  Dane  (Crake)  . 
Olaf  the  Glorious  (Leighton) 

The  Andreds  Weald  (Crake) 


\ 


Harold  (Lytton) 

William  the  Conqueror  (Napier) 
Hereward  the  Wake  (Kingsley)  . 
Wulf  the  Saxon  (Henty) 
Count  Robert  of  Paris  (Scott) 
Pabo  the  Priest  (Baring  Gould)  . 


First  Crusade. 
Time  of  Henry  I. 


The    Knigfht  of  the    Golden    Chain)  ™.  r  0,      , 

,„,    .   b  ,  x  \\.  lme  ot  Stephen. 

(Chetwode) .)  r 
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